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The town of Lempster, among the 
hills of “ little Sullivan,” is one of the 
most unpretending in the state. With- 
out railway facilities, and destitute of 
water power to any considerable extent, 
the inhabitants depend, in the main, 
for a livelihood, upon the products of 
a rugged soil, of less than average fer- 
tility, from which they gain a comforta- 
ble subsistence only by constant indus- 
try and the practice of close economy. 
No man ever accumulated more than 
a moderate competency in Lempster, 
and few have suffered from extreme 
poverty ; while crime is comparatively 
unknown within the limits of the town. 
A more industrious, law-abiding, and, 
withal, a more intelligent community 
than the people of this town, cannot be 
found in New Hampshire. Its schools 
have always been the best in the county, 
and it is a generally conceded tact 
that it has reared and sent out more 
teachers and preachers in proportion to 
its population, than any other town in 
the state, together with a goodly number 
of lawyers, physicians, and journalists. 
Rev. Alonzo A. Miner, D. D., of Boston, 
is the most distinguished of the numer- 
ous clergymen which Lempster has pro- 
duced, while the subject of this sketch 
(a kinsman of Dr. Miner) is the most 
prominent of her sons at the bar, and 
in public life. 

Hosea W. PaRKER was born in 
Lempster, May 30, 1833. His father, 





Benjamin Parker, a farmer in moderate 
circumstances, and one of the numerous 
descendants of Capt. Joseph Parker, now 
scattered over New England, was among 
the most esteemed citizens of the town, 
holding many positions of trust and 
responsibility, and enjoying the confi- 
dence and respect of his townsmen 
regardless of sect or party. He died 
in 1845, at the age of forty-seven years, 
leaving a widow and three children, 
two sons and a daughter. The widow, 
a lady of rare gifts and great intelli- 
gence, yet survives at the age of eighty- 
two years. The eldest son, Hiram 
Parker, is a successful farmer, and 
leading citizen, residing upon the old 
homestead in Lempster. He is a man 
of sterling character and wide influence, 
has represented the town in the legisla- 
ture, and held various other responsible 
positions. He ranks among the most 
enterprising and progressive farmers in 
the county, and has been for several 
years a member of the State Board of 
Agriculture, participating actively in its 
work. The daughter, Emily L., who 
also resides in Lempster, is the widow 
of the late Ransom Beckwith, a prom- 
inent citizen of the town, who died 
some years since. Hosea W., the 
youngest son, was twelve years of age 
when his father died. With his brother 
he engaged diligently in the work upon 
the farm, attending the district school 
during its limited terms, with an occa- 
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sional term at a select school, until 
about eighteen years of age, when he 
determined to enter upon a course of 
study preparatory to a professional life. 
After attending Tubbs’ Union Academy 
at Washington, then under the charge 
of that famous teacher, Prof. Dyer H. 
Sanborn, for a few terms, he entered 
the Green Mountain Liberal Institute 
at South Woodstock, Vt., where he 
completed the full classical course. 
He entered Tufts College in 1855, but 
did not remain to complete the course 
in that institution, leaving during the 
second year to commence the study of 
law, upon which he entered in the 
office of Hon. Edmund Burke, at New- 
port, where he completed his legal 
studies, and was admitted to the Sulli- 
van County bar in 1859, engaging, 
meanwhile, in teaching school in the 
winter season, as he had also done 
while gaining his preparatory education. 

He commenced practice in his native 
town, but removed to Claremont in the 
fall of 1860, where he has since re- 
mained, and has succeeded in establish- 
ing an extensive practice. He has had 
excellent success in the trial of causes, 
and as a jury lawyer ranks with the 
first in the state, excelling both in man- 
agement and as an advocate. He has 
been admitted to the United States 
Circuit and District Courts in this state, 
and in 1873 was admitted to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in 
Washington. 

Mr. Parker has been a Democrat 
from youth, and has ever taken a deep 
interest in political affairs, laboring earn- 
estly for the success of the party to 
whose principles he is attached. Few 
men in the state have devoted more 
time and effort to advance the interests 
of the democratic cause, and none 
have gained more fully the confidence 
and respect of the party. He has 
served almost constantly for the past 
twenty years as a member of the Dem- 
ocratic State Committee, and in nearly 
every campaign during that time his 
voice has been heard with effect upon 
the stump in advocacy of the princi- 
ples and policy of his party. His first 
political speeches were made in opposi- 





tion to the so-called Know Nothing 
organization, which gained ascendancy 
in the state in 1855. He has long 
been prominent in the State Conven- 
tions of his party, and has presided at 
the same on two occasions. He was a 
delegate from this state in the National 
Democratic Convention at New York, 
in 1868, in which he voted throughout 
for Gen. Winfield S. Hancock, for can- 
didate for president, and was again a 
member of the New Hampshire dele- 
gation in the Cincinnati Convention, in 
1880, when Gen. Hancock was made 
the standard bearer of his party. 

In 1859 he was chosen to represent 
the people of his native town in the 
state legislature, and reélected the fol- 
lowing year. He served in the House 
as'a member of the committees on 
education and railroads, and took an 
active part in the work of legislation in 
all its stages, both in the committee 
room and in debate upon the floor. 
He was subsequently the candidate of 
his party for state senator in the old 
tenth district, but failed of election, 
the district being overwhelmingly Re- 
publican. In 1869 Mr. Parker was 
nominated for Congress, but was de- 
feated by Hon. Jacob Benton by a 
small majority, and in 1871 was again 
nominated by the Democracy of the 
Third Congressional District as their 
candidate for representative in Con- 
gress, and, in an active and exciting 
campaign, defeated his Republican 
competitor, Gen. Simon G. Griffin of 
Keene, although the district was un- 
questionably Republican at the time. 
His personal popularity added largely 
to his strength, very many Republicans 
in the lower part of the district giving 
him their votes, including about one 
hundred in his own town of Claremont. 
He served in the Forty-second Con- 
gress, and was reélected, in 1873, to 
the succeeding Congress by an increased 
majority. He is the only Democrat 
who has been chosen in that district 
since the last election of Hon. Harry 
Hibbard in 1853, and the only man of 
any party residing in Sullivan County 
who has occupied a seat in Congress 
since the incumbency of his legal pre- 
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ceptor, Hon. Edmund Burke of Newport 
whose last term ended in March, 1845. 

During the period of his congress- 
ional service, he was promptly and 
continually at the post of duty, and 
was assiduous alike in his devotion to 
the interests of the people at large, 
and in responding to the personal so- 
licitations of his constituents for aid 
in matters connected with the various 
departments. Corruption was rife at 
Washington during the time of his ser- 
vice, but jobbery and extravagance in 
every form found in Mr. Parker a per 
sistent opponent. The Congressional 
Record will show his vote recorded 
against every job, subsidy and plunder 
scheme of whatever description brought 
before Congress during his term of 
service, and in support of every meas- 
ure calculated to promote the interests 
of the masses of the people, and es- 
pecially in the direction of revenue 
reform. There and everywhere he has 
been earnest and outspoken in opposi- 
tion to those features of the tariff laws 
calculated to enrich the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. He was a member 
of the committee on education and 
labor, and also of the committee on 
patents, rendering valuable service in 
both committees. He took decided 
ground in favor of reimbursing William 
and Mary College, Virginia, for losses 
sustained in the destruction of property 
during the war, and made a strong 
speech in the House in advocacy of 
the bill to that effect. His speech upon 
the distribution of the proceeds from 
the sales of public lands for educa- 
tional purposes is also cited in evi- 
dence of his devotion to the cause of 
popular education, and his desire for 
the adoption of a liberal policy on the 
part of the general government in that 
direction. 

It was as a member of the committee 
on patents in the Forty-third Congress, 
however, that Mr. Parker rendered his 
constituents and the people of the en- 
tire country a service of inestimable 
value. It was at this time that the 
patents held by the great sewing ma- 
chine monopoly,—a combination of 
the leading companies entered into for 





the purpose of keeping up the the enor- 
mous prices of the machines,—were 
about expiring, and a determined effort 
was made to secure an extension. A 
powerful lobby was employed and money 
without stint was at its command. 
Every possible argument and appliance 
was brought to bear upon the com- 
mittee to secure a report in favor of 
extension. Mr. Parker, with his un- 
yielding hostility to monopoly and spec- 
ial privilege in every form, was unalter- 
ably opposed to such action from the 
start, and it was largely through his 
persistent efforts that the committee 
finally reported against the extension 
by a majority of one vote, and the 
committee’s report was sustained by the 
House. A reduction of nearly fifty 
per cent. in the price of sewing ma- 
chines soon followed,—a result hailed 
with joy in almost every family in the 
land. Had Mr. Parker yielded to the 
pressure, or the seductive influences 
brought to bear in the interests of this 
monopoly, as too many men have done 
in our American Congress, under simi- 
lar circumstances, he might have re- 
tired at the close of his term with an 
independent fortune, but without the 
self-respect and the universal public 
esteem which he now enjoys. 

Since the close of his congressional 
service, Mr. Parker has devoted him- 
self exclusively to his large and con- 
stantly increasing law practice, his only 
rival at the bar, among the legal fra- 
ternity in the flourishing town of his 
adoption, being the Hon. Ira Colby, 
who commenced practice there at 
about the same time with Mr. Parker, 
and who engaged with him in the sum- 
mer of 1861 in a canvass of the 
county, addressing war meetings for 
the promotion of enlistments in the 
Union army, in which work both did 
effective service. 

As a citizen, he is eminently public 
spirited, heartily supporting all schemes 
of local improvement, and all public 
enterprises calculated to advance the 
interests of the town and the welfare 
of the community. He is liberal to a 
fault, and never hesitates to contribute 
to any object for which his aid is 
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sought, unless convinced that there is 
hypocrisy and sham, or some sinister 
purpose involved. For hypocrites and 
pretenders, whether in politics or re- 
ligion, in public or in private, in busi- 
ness or in social life, he has a thorough 
and ardent contempt. In the cause 
of education, he has taken a strong 
and active interest from youth. He 
served for two years as superintending 
school committee in his native town, 
entering enthusiastically into the dis- 
charge of his duties in that capacity. 
He has also been for several years a 
member of the school board in Clare- 
mont, and a trustee of the Fiske Free 
Library of that town. 

In religion, Mr. Parker adheres to 
the liberal faith, being a constant at- 
tendant upon the services of the Uni- 
versalist church in Claremont, and 
superintendent of the Sunday-school 
connected therewith, which position he 
has holden continuously for the past 
twenty years. He is recognized as a 
prominent member of that denomina- 
tion in New England, and in 1872 and 
1873 was president of the New Hamp- 
shire State Convention. He also pre- 
sided at the New England anniversary 
festival in Boston in 1873. 

He is and has been for many years 
a prominent member of the Masonic 
fraternity in this state, being an active 
member of the Grand Lodge and of 
the various local organizations. He is 
now, and has been for the past ten 
years, Eminent Commander of Sullivan 
Commandery of Knights Templar at 
Claremont. 





In 1861, Mr. Parker was united in 
marriage with Miss Caroline Lovisa 
Southgate, of Bridgewater, Vt., a lady 
of culture and refinement endowed 
with rare social graces and domestic 
virtues. They have one child, a daugh- 
ter,— Lizzie Southgate Parker,— born 
June 17, 1865. Their residence, on 
Broad Street, is one of the finest in 
the beautiful village of Claremont, and 
is in the fullest sense the abode of 
domestic happiness and the seat of a 
generous hospitality. 

Few men in the state, of Mr. Parker’s 
age, have won equal success in profes- 
sional and political life ; fewer still have 
gained, in equal degree, the personal 
regard and friendship of their fellow 
men. This success has resulted in no 
small degree from the predominence of 
the democratic element in his nature, 
his social good fellowship and perfect 
frankness and sincerity in all things. 
In his intercourse with men, he bestows 
the same consideration upon the poor- 
est and humblest, as upon the rich and 
exalted, and his hatred of the false 
distinctions set up in society is only 
equalled by his general contempt for 
all classes of hypocrites, bigots, and 
pretenders. Yet comparatively a young 
man, having scarcely attained the merid- 
ian of his physical and _ intellectual 
powers, he may look forward to a long 
career of usefulness and honor, supple- 
mentary to the eminent success which 
he has already achieved. 


H. H. Mercatr. 





QUERY. 


In the History of Londonderry, it 
says that Mary Boyd, an orphan, who 
was brought up by the wife of Rev. 
James McGregor, married his son, Rev. 
David McGregor. The first named 
minister was one who came with part 
of his congregation and settled in New 
Hampshire about 1719. The Scotch- 
Irish colony was induced to come by 





the representations of a William Boyd 
who first visited America and afterward 
acted as agent. I am anxious to know 
if the Mary Boyd above was his child. 
Can you, through your magazine, help 
me to the information ? or to any proba- 
ble sources. 
F. M. STEELE, 
119 Drexel] Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
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THE CRIME OF ISAAC DOLE, AND HIS PUNISHMENT. 


BY W. A. WALLACE, 


In 1831, Mrs. Mary Wallace was left 
a widow with seven children. Her life 
had,been all devoted to her family, and 
she was .unpracticed in the ways of 
business. James Wallace, her husband, 
had died suddenly, without advising 
her of the condition of his affairs. 
She was named executrix of the estate, 
which she was desirous of settling by 
paying all demands as soon as possi- 
ble. Isaac Dole, the chief character 
in this story, had been for several years 
a deputy sheriff. He lived on the 
mountain in Lebanon, and was in the 
practice of loaning money to needy 
persons. He had accumulated a for- 
tune, all of which, except the farm he 
occupied, was in cash, which he loaned 
like a banker. 

The incident I have to narrate, 
occurred forty-nine years ago, and 
related to the payment of a note which 


proved to have been forged, with a 
long story of the frauds practiced upon 
lone women by bad men. James Wal- 
lace had on more than one occasion 


borrowed money of Dole. These 
loans, the executrix had reason to 
believe, were all paid and the notes 
cancelled. ‘The last one, for two hun- 
dred dollars, had been paid a short 
time before Mr. Wallace’s last illness, 
which was sudden and fatal, and the 
cancelled note was filed among his 
papers. The spring following his death 
she received notice from Dole, that he 
held a note against the estate for two 
hundred dollars, and desired to know 
when it would suit her convenience to 
pay it. She was a good deal surprised 
and annoyed, but having no suspicion 
of dishonesty on the part of Dole, she 
invited Mrs. Martha Harris to ride to 
Lebanon with her in order to pay the 
note. They started out and had ridden 
as far as William Campbell’s on Town 
Hill, when they met Dole on his way to 
visit her. They all stopped at Mr. 
Campbell's ; the note was produced, 





the money paid, and they returned 
home. No suspicion of forgery was 
aroused that day, and had Mr. Dole, 
on receiving the money, asked that he 
might retain the cancelled paper, she 
would have given it to him, and this 
story never would have been written. 
After the return of the ladies, the pecu- 
liarity of the shape of the paper upon 
which the note was written, was a sub- 
ject of conversation. The signature 
“ James Wallace,” was genuine. The 
body of the note was in the handwrit- 
ing of Dole. But the writing was 
crowded into a space much toosmall to 
correspond with the boldness of the sig- 
nature, below which there was two 
inches of blank paper. While talking 
upon the subject next day, the Rev. 
Mr. Foster came in, and asked that he 
might examine the note. It was hand- 
ed to him, and almost immediately he 
looked up and exclaimed, “ Mrs. Wal- 
lace, this paper is a forgery!" and he 
tapped the paper with considerable 
energy with his dexter forefinger, “ It 
was cut off from the bottom of a bill 
of goods which your husband had 
receipted, and here,” continued he, “are 
the lower parts of the long letters in 
the words ‘received payment,’ which 
could not be cut off without leaving 
the paper too small to write the note 
upon.” Upon close examination, they 
were all satisfied that Mr. Foster was 
correct ; and George Kimball, lawyer, 
was called in to advise upon the case. 
The result was that that same day Jonas 
Smith, of Canaan, arrested Dole in his 
own house, upon the charge of forgery, 
and at the same time attached the real 
estate of Dole, upon a civil suit for the 
recovery of the money paid. 

There was a young lawyer in Canaan 
who never refused a fee, and who made 
a rule of his practice to look well after 
the interest of his clients—a man who, 
through long years of successful practice, 
was always true to his clients. Dole 
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came to him, and stated the trouble that 
had come upon him, and that if he could 
not make some arrangement with the 
widow, he would be ruined. “Now” 
said he, “put your wits to work, and 
the fee shall be ample.” The lawyer 
listened patiently to the story, and then 
waited a moment before speaking. 
“Mr. Dole, I must ask you, as your 
counsel, to be very candid with me, and 
tell me in one word, if the charge of 
forgery be true? If I know the exact 
truth, it will enable me to change the 
ground of defence with more confi- 
dence.” Dole told him to go to work 
as if the charge was true. “ Indeed,” 
said the lawyer, “I suspected as much ! 
and you have got the widow’s money 
in your pocket now! and the question 
is,” continued the lawyer, “how to 
to keep it there!” “ Exactly,” said 
Dole, “1 see you are good on a trail.” 
“ Now,” continued the lawyer, “Mrs. 
Wallace has got that fatal paper. If 
we could get it into our possession, we 
could doubtless make terms with her ; 
suppose we go down and call upon her, 
perhaps we can persuade her to let us 
examine it.” 

They started out down the street, 
and called upon the widow, whom they 
found alone. Meantime she had seen 
them approaching, and had sent her 
little boy, anticipating a visit, to invite 
lawyer Kimball to the interview. She 
greeted her visitors politely, but with a 
feeling of strong antagonism. The 
lawyer stated the object of their call, 
and with great suavity asked her to 
allow him to look at the paper which 
she alleged to be a forgery. She re- 
plied to him very quickly: “Do you 
think, sir, that it would be safe 
or prudent for me to place that paper 
in the hands of two such disinterested 
and honorable men as you and Mr. 
Dole? Even if I were disposed to 
gratify you, which I am not, you ought 
to know that when the complaint was 
made upon that piece of paper it pass- 
ed out of my possession.” They then 
changed their plans. Mr. Dole suggest- 
ed that he could make it an object 
for her to stop the suit, as there was 
some uncertainty in the result of it. 





He would refund the money with inter- 
est, and give her a hundred dollars as 
a bonus. She still declined their offers 
with some asperity of tone. Then Mr. 
Dole, seeing that smiles and offers of 
bonus had failed, changed his batteries, 
and made a demand for her dead hus- 
band’s books and papers, intimating 
that if she did not give them up some 
unpleasant thing might happen. She 
was a resolute, brave woman, and she 
was alone, but she began to feel appre- 
hension lest these two strong men, the 
fate of one of whom lay in her hands, 
might not possess themselves of those 
papers, which were in the desk in that 
same room, and among them the origi- 
nal note, cancelled, which was to be 
put in evidence whenever the case 
came to trial. 

She had been looking anxiously up 
the street for the appearance of her 
counsel, and was greatly relieved when 
at last Mr. Kimball appeared, accom- 
panied by Mr. Foster, and both swing- 
ing hastily down the street. Then 
turning to the two men who stood 
waiting and hoping their threat might 
produce a favorable effect, she said, 
almost trembling withanxiety: ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, as this is a matter of great im- 
portance, I do not feel brave enough 
to decide it alone, but as I see some 
of my friends approaching, I'll consult 
them, and with their approbation will 
comply with your manly request.” 
They had not noticed the disappear- 
ance of the boy, and they supposed 
they had that lone widow entirely in 
their power, and were only waiting for 
her to yield quietly to their threats. 
The possession of those papers was of 
the utmost importance to Mr. Dole. 
His future life hung upon them, and he 
came prepared to use all means, even 
force, if necessary, to get them into his 
hands. They supposed Mrs. Wallace 
was upon the point of yielding, and 
when she called their attention to the 
approach of her two friends, they were 
struck into dismay and astonishment. 

The lawyer glanced out of the win- 
dow, and turning to his client said, 
earnestly, “‘True enough, Dole! its 
Kimball and Foster! They'll be here 
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in five minutes! Whatever we do must 
be done quickly.” But there remained 
nothing for them to do except to retreat, 
their opportunity passed, and did not 
return. They both turned towards the 
door, but before they disappeared, 
stopped, with a sudden courtesy, that 
contrasted sharply with their previous 
threat, said, “ Mrs. Wallace, the urgency 
of our case has compelled us to be 
ungentlemanly. You will excuse us, 
for life and reputation seems at stake, 
but if you can decide to accept of our 
proposal, we shall be glad to hear from 
you at your earliest convenience.” 

They then left the house, taking a 
course that did not bring them into 
contact with the approaching party. 

Mr. Foster and Mr. Kimball did not 
arrive any too soon, the strain upon the 
mental faculties of Mrs. W. had been 
so severe that a reaction had begun. 
They found her suffering from nervous 
prostration, and it was some minutes 
before she could describe to them her 
interview with Mr. Dole and his lawyer. 
They complimented her upon her pru- 
dence and bravery, and were duly 
grateful to the gentlemen for delaying 
the use of force, until it was too late. 
After a full consultation, the gentlemen 
decided that it was not safe to leave 
those books and papers, upon which 
so much depended, in a house only 
guarded by a woman and young chil- 
dren. So they were conveyed to a 
place of safety, and all the plans of 
the criminal who came to Canaan, very 
hopeful of compelling or buying im- 
munity for his bad acts, were frustrated 

- Nothing now remained to him but 
to take his chances of escaping convic- 
tion in the courts, by due course of 
law. 

Mr. Dole was advised to make 
an aggressive defence in the preliminary 
examination, which must now inevitably 
take place, and with that idea to retain 
several eminent lawyers, whose high 
standing might perhaps serve to over- 
awe the justice. A swift messenger was 
sent to Haverhill to secure the services 
of Joseph Bell, who was eminent both 
as a lawyer and for his large presence. 
Wm. T. Heydock, Esq., brother-in-law 











of Mr. Bell, and a lawyer, was also 
retained. Indeed he had secured a 
very imposing array of counsel, and his 
last hope was, by the mere weight of 
numbers, with their known intelligence 
and matchless impudence, to crush the 
prosecution, which was supported by 
George Kimball, assisted by N. P. 
Rogers of Plymouth, both of whom 
entered into the case as if success was 
of vital importance to their reputations. 

The examination took place at Leba- 
non, before Justice J. Hinds of 
Hanover. It drew together a large 
audience, many of whom were friends 
of Sheriff Dole, and were very demon- 
strative in denunciation of the arraign- 
ment of a man like Mr. Dole, who had 
long been an active citizen in the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Dole was arraigned before the jus- 
tice for the crime of forgery; and Mr. 
Kimball moved that upon the allegations 
and the proofs offered, the prisoner be 
held to await the action of the grand jury. 
This motion was vehemently opposed 
by Mr. Bell, who at the start assumed 
that no forgery had been committed, 
for even the prosecution admitted the 
signature to be genuine, and called the 
attention of the court especially to the 
improbability of a man, with wealth, 
respected and honored like the re- 
spondent, committing such a crime. 
‘two hundred dollars was a paltry sum 
for such a man to risk his reputation 
aad life upon. Then he went intoa 
bitter invective against the plaintiff. 
Among other charges, he said that this 
was a scheme of her’s to extort money, 
that she had offered to compromise the 
suit on refunding the face of the note 
and one hundred dollars, and that on 
the refusal of his client to comply with 
her demands she had threatened him 
with the vengeance of the law. This 
prosecution was the result of that 
threat. It was a great outrage upon 
the liberty and rights of a worthy 
citizen, and he closed a long speech 
with the very confident expectation of 
the discharge of the prisoner. The 
impudence of this speech, uttered in 
Mr. Bell’s most sonorous tones and 
crushing style, gave the prosecution 
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some anxiety, and they carefully watched 
its effect upon the justice; but they 
were greatly reassured when, after a 
moment’s pause, he very quietly asked 
Mr. Bell if he desired to put in testi- 
mony in proof of his assertions. Of 
course he expected to be called upon 
to prove something ; else, why did he 
so bravely enter the court. But he 
pretended to be astonished and an- 
noyed at the quiet remark of the judge. 
As if his word were not of sufficient 
weight to control the action of the 
court! But overbearing impudence 
was the ground of his defence, and 
when this system of defence failed to 
influence the court he knew that his 
case was hopeless. Mr. Bell did not 
attempt to prove by the lawyer that 
the plaintiff proposed a compromise 
for money, but he induced two of 
Dole’s children, a son and daughter, to 
appear and swear that they were wit- 
nesses of the transaction between 
James Wallace and Isaac Dole, their 
father ; that the note was genuine, and 
the money paid upon it was hon- 
estly due their father. They were 


sharply cross-examined by Mr. Rogers, 
who at the moment held in his hands 
the genuine and the forged notes, 
cancelled, both of even dates and 


amount. His skilful queries produced 
confusion in their minds, so that they 
were uncertain whether the money was 
paid or borrowed by Dole, or received 
or paid by the executrix. Then fol- 
lowed two speeches by the lawyers, 
which were variously opposed by the 
audience, but which produced no visi- 
ble effect upon the court. Mr. Bell’s 
speech exhibited a slight modification in 
tone, and was devoted chiefly to shame- 
less slanders of the widow, whose 
money had been stolen, and to pane- 
gyrics upon the character of Dole as a 
citizen and officer, and upon these 
grounds urged that he be discharged 
from arrest. 

Mr. Kimball spoke last. He re- 
viewed the character of Dole, and 
noted the hesitation of his witnesses, 
and closed his argument by eloquently 
urging upon the court to make an 
example of a bad man, and save the 





community from his further depreda- 
tions by holding him to await the 
action of the grand jury. 

The trial occupied all day, and was 
for a long time a theme for earnest 
discussion in the community. Dole 
was ordered to recognize in $1000 for 
his appearance in Haverhill. He gave 
the required bond upon the spot, and 
then set to work to extricate himself from 
the certain fate that seemed to await him. 

I insert the following letter, written 
the day after the trial. It is dated 
from Plymouth : 


* DEAR KIMBALL: We got safely 
home at 11 o'clock. More I think of our 
trial at Lebanon, the mightier the con- 
cern seems to be, and your part in it 
assumes a higher and more, striking 
character. The whole seems a magnifi- 
cent dream. But it is a terrible reality, 
and poor Dole stands convicted of for- 
gery and of subornation of perjury com- 
mitted on the offspring of his own body. 
He has sacrificed his children to save 
himself from the consequences of his 
crime. We ought to have said somethi 
more on the enormity of this crime. We 
ought to have warned all around us of 
the frightful consequences of imbibing 
the horrid principles of poor Dole. But 
we had much to do, and could not but 
omit many things. 

Make out the costs of prosecution and 
send on to Justice Hinds. and direct him 
to make his record and how to make it, 
and to copy the whole and send it to you 
recognizances and all. Then you will 
have the record safe and I shall have the 
proof safe, and the county will have the 
$1000 safe, and the community be safe 
and secure of a relieved of Dole by 
his absconding. You must have copies 
as soon as you can, or the complaint, 
record, &c., will be plundered. 

Among Dole’s subaltern counsel—some 
oneamong that throng, unknown to fame, 
who surrounded him and expected to 
swell the train of his triumphant dis- 
c.arge, but who in fact were only of his 
crew when he went down—some one of 
them will be shrewd enough tw conject- 
ure that if the record of the recogniz- 
ances were stolen, Mr. Dole might re:ire 
(having paid his counsel) without for- 
feiture. You will see to this. 

The more I think of your speech the 
grander it appears to me; which I men- 
tion merely to remind you that you have 
to answer for rejecting offers of mercy, 
made under great lights, and with extra- 
ordinary means of knowing duty. 

Sat verbum oe 
. P. ROGERS.” 
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During the interval until the sitting 
of the court, Dole expressed great 
confidence in a favorable result in his 
case. He sold his real estate and got 
all his resources well in hand. An inci- 
dent, showing the condition of his mind, 
was related to me at the time. A man 
in Dorchester owed him money on a 
note. Dole notified him to pay it, say- 
ing he would call upon him. The 
debtor and creditor started from home 
the same day, and met on the road not 
far from Mr. Asa Choate’s in Enfield. 
They went into Mr. Choate’s house, 
where the money was paid and the 
note cancelled ; but as they were about 
to separate, Dole turned to the Dor- 
chester man and asked that he might 
be allowed to retain the cancelled note. 
He said in explanation: “ Since I was 
arrested for forgery, everybody who 
owes me, expresses the suspicion that 
I am practicing the crime again. It 
annoys me, and I want to retain this 
paper which is no value to you, as an 
evidence of your trust in me, with Mr. 
Choate as a witness.” He told the 
truth, and he felt it too. More than 
one person upon being called upon to 
pay, expressed suspicion that he was 
paying his note a second time, but 
could not prove it because he did not 
save his cancelled papers. 

At the appointed time Mr. Dole 
rode to Haverhill, and put up his horse 
at Towle’s Hotel. The same day he 
was seen in earnest consultation with 
some friends from Lebanon, and he 
had a long interview with his counsel in 
Mr. Bell’s office. The grand jury met 
in an upper room in the old court-house. 
On the afternoon that Dole’s case was 
considered he ordered his horse har- 
nessed, saying he would take a turn 
about town. He drove about the 
village common several times, each 
time riding slowly past the court-house, 
watching it with apparent carelessness. 
The last time he approached the house, 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
he paused a moment and looked up at 
a south window. There was a move- 
ment in the jury room. A window was 
raised, and a red handkerchief waved for 





a moment outside and then disappeared. 
Dole carelessly turned his horse’s head, 
and rode slowly through the street until 
he reached the Bank building, where 
he received a nod of recognition from 
his counsel, Mr. Bell. Then, urging 
his horse, he drove rapidly down the 
road that led across the river at Brad- 
ford, and beyond the jurisdiction of the 
court at Haverhill. He was never 
seen again in public in New Hamp- 
shire. He fled westwardly, and his 
family followed him. It was afterward 
known that he kept a hotel in Lock- 
port, N. Y., under anothername. His 
wife died soon after; his daughter 
became insane; and his son, after a 
time, studied, and practiced as a law- 
er. 

When the case was called in court, 
and no answer returned, his recogniz- 
ance was declared forfeited. His 
bondsmen came promptly forward, and 
were discharged on payment of the 
$1000. Judgment was also rendered 
in the civil suit for the recovery of the 
$200, which had been secured by 
attachment of real estate, and thence- 
forth the name of Isaac Dole became 
linked with the crimes of forgery and 
perjury, the memory of which not even 
Lethe’s waters can wash out. 

And now in regard to the waving of 
the red handkerchief! I give the story 
as I saw and heard it at the time, for I, 
a boy, saw Dole as he rode about the 
common at Haverhill, and disappeared 
on the road towards Bradford. Dole 
was a Mason. One of the grand jurors 
from Lebanon, also a Mason, and a 
friend of Dole, was the person with 
whom he had a long consultation on 
his arrival at Haverhill. While his case 
was under consideration, he was to be 
prepared for the worst. He was to 
ride about in the neighborhood of 
the court-house, and watch for a signal, 
which was to be a red flag if the jury 
found a true bill against him. He 
watched, took due notice, and gov- 
erned himself accordingly. He fled, 
preferring liberty, even with a blighted 
name, to the degradation of a term of 
service in the penitentiary. 
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CLOUD-LAND. 


BY LIZZIE LINWOOD. 


Whither go those clouds that are sailing by, 
With rays of light a shining band? 

They are fleeing swiftly across the sky, 
To build my castles in fairy-land. 


For fairy-land close to cloud-land lies, 
Their border realm together blends, 
And it cannot be seen by mortal eyes, 
Where fay-land begins and cloud-land ends. 


Those leaden-hued clouds, near close of day, 
Pile up a castle, stately and bold, 

With towers and battlements of gray, 
And a flaunting banner of red and gold, 


Fair as the towers of Britain's isle, 
Decked with the rambling ivy vine, 
As famous ruins along the Nile, 
Or ancient castles upon the Rhine. 


Even as we gaze, from the turrets fly 


Curious forms of bird or beast, 
By the crue) north-wind across the sky 
Driven along toward south and_east. 


Sometimes the sunset brings a view, 
Like John of Patmos'’s vision bright ; 
Reflected from the sky so blue, 
The holy city where God is light. 


We can see the foundations of jasper hue, 
The jacinth, topaz, and sardunyx stone, 
The amethyst, sardins, and sapphire blue, 


And the fleecy clouds make the great white throne. 


To our eyes the gates of pearl seem near, 
And the domes and streets of molten gold, 
The river of life as crystal clear, 
The beautiful city that shall ne’er grow old. 


But the vision fades from the sunset sky, 
And the darkening shadows gather around, 
As the angel of night goes noiseless by, 
And lets the curtain of twilight down. 
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HON. WILLIAM HENRY HAILE. 


Of all Dickens’s characters, none 
awaken a deeper admiration and a 
more abiding faith in the possibilities 
of human nature than the Cheeryble 
brothers. Just such a man as those 
noble brothers, with the qualities that 
command worldly success, with an 
intense desire to make his prosperity a 
blessing to others, religious without cant, 
liberal without pretense, generous be- 
yond measure, yet with the rare gift of 
knowing when to say yes and when to 
say no, with great tact, with kindly 
words and cheerful smiles and helping 
hands, carrying sunshine into sad lives 
and desolate homes, and filling all his 
surroundings, even the monotonous toil 
of factory life, with lightness and joy 
and love, in all these respects a perfect 
likeness of the Cheeryble brothers, with 
the added advantages of liberal educa- 
tion and inherited wealth. Such a man 


is William Henry Haile. 
If the names of soldiers and politi- 
cians who have won eminence by 


selfish struggles and triumphs, are 
worthy of a place in history, surely a 
more unpretending, though successful 
business man, whose life is a constant 
example, not of heroic self-denial and 
sacrifice, but of a far nobler and rarer 
forgetfulness of self in seeking the 
happiness of others, deserves a passing 
sketch. 

W. H. Haile, an only son of the late 
Ex-Gov. William Haile, was born at 
Chesterfield, N. H., Sept. 23, 1834, and 
was raised in the adjoining town of 
Hinsdale, to which his parents moved 
before he was two years of age. He 
was educated at Amherst and Dart- 
mouth Colleges, graduating at the latter 
institution in 1856, in the same class 
with ex-Gov. B. F. Prescott. After his 
graduation he entered the law office of 
Beach & Bond, of Springfield, Mass., 
as a student, as did his brother-in-law, 
ex-Mayor Stebbins, of Springfield, some 
years before, and in due course of time 








was admitted to the Massachusetts bar. 
After a tour in Europe, he began the 
practice of law in Boston, as a member 
of the firm of Thompson & Haile. 
The law, which he had entered against 
his inclination, at the wish of his father, 
not proving a congenial profession, he 
abandoned it in 1861, for the more 
lucrative business of manufacturing, and 
became junior member of his father’s 
firm of Haile, Frost & Co., at Hinsdale. 

“The woollen mill of Haile, Frost & 
Co., devoted to the manufacture of 
cashmeretts,”’ says a correspondent of 
the Springfield Republican, “ represents 
an industry nearly as old as the century. 
Two previous mills have been burned 
on the same site. In 1849 William 
Haile took up the business in company 
with Daniel H. Ripley, who subsequently 
sold his interest to John D. Todd. 
Mr. Todd sold out in time to ex-Con- 
gressman Rufus S. Frost, of Boston, 
whose firm had been the selling agents 
of the mill for some years, and a little 
later, twenty years ago last May, W. H. 
Haile was taken into the firm. Although 
Gov. Haile died in 1876, the firm name 
has never been changed. During all 
his years of active life as a manufact- 
urer, he lived in the plain, two-story 
house directly opposite the mill office, 
often going away to a seat in the legis- 
lature, then to attend the constitutional 
convention and preside over the senate, 
and finally in 1857 and '58, to serve as 
chief magistrate of the state. No one 
would think of characterizing either of 
the Hailes, father and son, or Mr. Frost, 
as politicians, but there have been for 
years within the last generation when 
the management of this mill has not 
been coupled with the administration 
of public affairs. Mayor Haile was 
for three years a member of the legis- 
lature previous to his permanent remo- 
val to Springfield in 1872.” 

The mill of Haile, Frost & Co., of 
which Mr. Haile is the active manager, 
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is an irregular mass of buildings, in 
great part formed by the additions which 
have been made from time to time. 
It is four hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and is said to be the largest 
cashmerette mill inthe country. From 
the first every piece of goods sold has 
been warranted, in good and bad times 
alike the standard has been maintained, 
and the rule has been “once a custo- 
mer always a customer,” many of the 
present customers having been such 
twenty or thirty years ago. 

There are few tests to which success- 
ful men can be subjected more severe 
than the judgment of those among 
whom they were born and reared, es- 
pecially if they occupy the close and 
often antagonistic relations of employers 
and employed ; yet it is said that “the 
surest way to get mobbed at Hinsdale 
would be to speak ill of Henry Haile,” 
and when he lived there and was a 
candidate for the legislature, he received 
a rare tribute of esteem, the almost 
unanimous vote of both parties. Two 
of the overseers in the mill have been 
with the company thirty-six years, all 
of them over twenty-one years, many 
of the employés have served an equal 
length of time, many are the children 
of employés of a generation ago, and 
most of those who have families own 
the houses in which they live. “I 
have the best help in New England,” 
says Mr. Haile, “there is not one of 
them that would not be glad to get up 
at night to do me a favor.” If all 
employers would treat their help as Mr. 
Haile treats his, labor troubles would 
be rare, and with this friendliness exist- 
ing between employer and employed, 
which some manufacturers would con- 
sider destruction of all discipline, there 
never has been a year, not even in the 
trying time from 1874 to 1878, when 
the firm has not made money. 

Mr. Haile is an active member of 
the First Congregational Church of 
Springfield, and, though far from intol- 
erant, is extremely conservative on 
theological subjects. For several years 





he has been superintendent of the 
large and flourishing Sunday-school 
connected with that church, which 
numbers about six hundred scholars 
and teachers. 

At the opening of the late presiden- 
tial campaign, he was chosen president 
of the Springfield Republican Club, to 
the work of which he contributed large- 
ly both time and money, and at the 
close of the campaign he was promi- 
nently mentioned for the mayorship. 
Although he was comparatively a new 
man in Springfield, with interests in 
New Hampshire demanding a large 
portion of his time, although there 
were two other republican candidates, 
both good men, both supported by 
experienced and zealous workers, both 
backed by powerful newspaper and 
business interests, Mr. Haile was trium- 
phantly nominated and elected to an 
office to secure which he had not 
lifted a finger, or contributed a cent, or 
even signified his willingness to accept, 
and which, in fact, he did not desire. 

Thus far the most difficult problem 
that has arisen, has been in relation to 
the liquor interest. Personally, Mr. 
Haile is a total abstainer ; as a citizen 
he favors as stringent, and, unlike many 
more radical and less sensible men, 
only as stringent laws as public senti- 
ment will sustain; as mayor he has 
sought to enforce the laws that exist 
strictly and impartially. In other re- 
spects his administration has been char- 
acterized by that combination of quali- 
ties which has at the same time com- 
manded success and made all who 
knew him his friends. 

This little sketch has been written 
without Mr. Haile’s consent or knowl- 
edge, from a sincere admiration of his 
many noble traits, not the least of 
which is his filial devotion to a mother, 
in all respects worthy of such a son; 
and while the writer is conscious that 
it may appear overdrawn to those who 
do not know its subject, to those who 
know him best we respectifully submit 
that the truth is not half told. D. 
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BY O. W. GOSS. 


This beautiful valley spot is divided 
by the waters of Lake Winnipiseogee, 
running from Long Bay into Round 
Bay, into two natural divisions. 

Fifty years ago it was known as Folsom’s 
Mills. Mr. Folsom owned most of the 
land in the vicinity, especially on the 
west side of the river, which com- 
prised one hundred acres. This land 
seems to have been formed into a 
peninsular by being washed easterly 
with the waters of Long Bay, and 
south and west by the backward ten- 
dency of the waters of Round Bay. 
On this side stood three mills ; a saw, 
grist, and cotton-mill. One or two 
rude houses were built. This was 
the opening to future settlements in 
and about this locality. Industry 
showed preéminently in the face of 
things, for, sooner or later, two mills, a 
saw and a grist-mill, were built on the 
east side of the river. In these times, 
Folsom’s Mills was a centre for trade or 
barter among the farmers who came 
here with their products. 

In this immediate vicinity—namely, 
on either side—the land was but little 
cultivated. The Indians rudely under- 
touk to dig it before the approach of 
the paleface, and bridged the two sides 
together with a shapely bridge in the 
form of a W, not especially for easy 
communication, but to catch fish 
for their sustenance. Hardly could be 
expected a rapid change in the sur- 
roundings, when there were so few in- 
habitants. But six families lived in 
this locality. A half dozen houses 
were built. Along the water’s edge 
might be seen a shanty or shed. 
They were probably boat or fish-houses 
and places for tools, or for the housing 
of poultry and other domestic animals. 

We turn our attention to the east 
side of the river. The land here was 
owned by George F. Marston. It is 
not known how many acres, but proba- 
bly one or two hundred. 








From what is now the business 
centre of the village to the “Col. 
Blake house” on Main street, was a 
small clearing to the south of which, 
to the end of the village, near the “old 
Merrill place,” the land was but little 
cleared of its forest débris. The rough- 
ness of the scenery did not cover up the 
apparent call for inhabitants, and the 
necessity of bettering public accommo- 
dations. Mr. A. M. Harlow erected a 
building for the purpose of establish- 
ing a boarding-house. He did not 
fully complete it, but accommodated 
as best he could those who might seek 
shelter and refreshment. It may not 
be too sudden a change in point of 
time to the reader to mention the Mt. 
Belknap House, so well-known to the 
public, as built on the spot where Mr. 
Harlow, more than half a century ago, 
erected his boarding-house. Mr. Har- 
low seems to have been a very active 
business man. He and a certain busi- 
ness firm anticipated a great iron mine 
in Gunstock mountain. In consequence 
of this a gang of men were engaged 
to dig for the metal, and the iron 
works were set in operation at the Mills. 
Gunstock mountain is but three or four 
miles distant. This made it quite 
favorable for hauling the metal. 
A stone house was built in which they 
were to smelt the iron ore. It was 
called “the stack of the blast furnace.” 
The cost of mining far exceeded their 
expectations, and consequently gave 
it up. Mr. Harlow, having not met 
with such success as he expected, sold 
his boarding house and other prop- 
erty to Mr. Stephen C. Lyford, who 
finished the boarding-house off into a 
suitable dwelling. Now there was a 
dearth in business affairs. It needed a 
new man to grapple with the possibili- 
ties. There was a Mr. Homes who 
looked over the field, and, perhaps with 
an eye to the iron capacity of moun- 
tains Major, Minor, and Gunstock, 
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thought it safe for the establishment of 
an iron trade. Mr. Homes desired 
to have a foundery built. He went 
to Franklin, New Hampshire, and 
obtained the consent of Isaac Cole to 
go to Folsom’s Mills and build the foun- 
dery. Mr. Cole came to the “ Mills” 
in the year 1827. While this work was 
in progress, he moved his family here 
in the month of November, 1827. 

Mr. Batchelder, father of Mrs. B. J. 
Cole, came to Folsom’s Mills in the 
month of December. He settled on the 
west side, and purchased the interests 
of Mr. Folsom. Now we notice a 
change in nomenclature to Batchelder’s 
Mills. Mr. Batchelder built and occu- 
pied the building now owned by the 
Lake Company, called “ the boarding- 
house.” ‘The saw-mills were removed, 
and a large one constructed. The 
cotton-mill was used for the manufact- 
uring of cloth. The cotton or wool 
rolls were carded for the women to 
spin. The cloth was dressed by them. 
Most of the cloth that was made was 
for men’s wear. ‘This mill stands to- 
day and is used by Robert Appleton for 
knitting and dyeing stockings. 

In the year 1827 there was no school- 
house. The old New England school- 
master had not yet made his appear- 
ance. A very good reason, there was a 
scarcity of children as well as parents, 
quite unlike the results in more modern 
times. But a settlement without a 
school-house was like bread without 
butter. By subscription a school-house 
was built. From this time, the rising 
generations have been educated. Be- 
fore the school-house there was no 
shoemaker, blacksmith, or any kind of 
a mechanic. The six mechanical pow- 
ers were unused practically. But in- 
crease in the number of inhabitants 
and also in business, brought shoemak- 
ers, blacksmiths, tradesmen, and _pro- 
fessional men. In 1829 a cotton fac- 
tory was built, known to-day as the 
“ Pepper” or Howard Mill. 

Again we are called to notice a 
change in the name, “ Batchelder’s 
Mills,” to a very appropriate and sug- 
gestive one, Lake Village. A village 
by a lake, one of the most beautiful in 








the world. The scenery, from the 
general location of the village, is varied. 
From its lap, onaclear sun-lit morning, 
one can see the towering head of Mt. 
Washington appearing from the north- 
ern sky. 

It will be well to notice what caused 
the issue of this name, Lake Vil- 
lage. The mail used to be brought 
to “ Meredith Bridge”’ (Laconia) and 
left, which was a great inconven- 
ience to people living in this vicinity. 
The stage, bound for the mountains, 
went from Meredith Bridge round on 
the west side of Round Bay, thus 
cutting off this locality entirely. The 
citizens, therefore, not liking this 
annoyance of going quite a distance 
for their mail, called a meeting for the 
purpose of seeing what could be done 
in naming the locality, and securing the 
attention of the legislature in estab- 
lishing a post-office under its address. 
The name of Lake Village was agreed 
upon, and they had their grievances 
alleviated by legislation. The first 
post-office was in a building that some 
will remember to have stood partly on 
piles and partly on a wall at the north- 
west end of the “Old Bridge.” The 
post-office was removed to “ Wilder’s 
Store,” that now stands on the west side 
of the “ New Bridge.” It was after a 
time removed to the east side, and in 
later days to a commodious brick block, 
recently burned. Now it is in Clark’s 
block. 

About the year 1831 Stephen C. 
Lyford bought the land and property of 
George F. Marston. 

In the year 1831 a steamboat, after- 
wards called the Belknap, began to be 
built. Theground on which the work was 
done lies back of P. Bartlett and Co.’s 
shoe shop, It took about two years to 
build the boat. A little is known that 
can be furnished relative to the work- 
manship. It is said that Charles F. 
Bell came to begin the work. On the 
same day he arrived he lost his life by 
falling into the dam. He attempted to 
assist some workmen in putting in 
planks to stay the water. Not being 
used to this work the force of current 
against the plank threw him into the 
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rapids. It was not till eight or nine 
days that his body was found. Two 
men, Locke and Lupton, finished the 
boat ; Lupton, a young man, was the 
master-workman, and afterwards became 
quiteg an experienced ship builder. 
The launching of the steamboat was a 
great curiosity. Countrymen from all 
quarters made this a galaday. The 
launching of the boat took place by 
the “Advent Shed.” The steamboat 
was used for carrying passengers, load- 
ing wood and towing logs. In 1840 a 
disaster befell the boat. It was towing 
a raft of logs, when the captain, engi- 
neer and all thought they could leave 
the boat and logs to take care of them- 
selves, while they should go to Alton 
Bay and get their molasses and rum. 
This proved a mistake ; on their return 
they found their logs and boat on the 
shoals. An attempt to remove the boat 


was found impossible, unless it be cut ! 





to pieces, the rocks had imbeded them- 
selves in her side. Her two engines 
were taken out and all that was of any 
use ; to day her water soaked hull lays 
beneath the water on the south-east 
side of “Steam Boat Island.” 

In 1833 Benjamin H. Whitcher 
(descendant of Thomas Whittier,—see 
Grantre Monraty, Vol. IV, No. 8, p. 
344) built him a house which he now 
occupies. At this time Elm street 
was wood land, the woodman’s axe had 
not struck many blows, and the deni- 
zens of the woods enjoyed their free- 
dom unmolested. 

About the year 1835-36, a mill was 
built on Meredith side, called the 
“lower mill;” now it is the Belknap, 
leased to the Union Lace Co., by the 
Lake Co. In the year 1848 the car 
shops were built. In 1856 B. J. Cole 
built the machine shops now occupied 
by the Cole Manufacturing Company. 


PLEASANT POND. 
A beautiful sheet of water lying in Deerfield, N. H. 





BY GEORGE W. BROWNE, 


Amid New Hampshire's granite hills, 
In all her wealth of sparkling rills 
And lakelets fair, from mount to sea 
I know of none more fair than thee. 


O’er strands as pure and white as snow 
Thy crystal wavelets ebb and flow; 
While surging gently ‘lon a side, 
Sweet music chimes thy rippling tide. 


Anon when tossed by autumn storm, 
Thy beauty takes a grander form ; 
Or swollen by the floods of spring, 
Thy song is fraught with wilder ring. 


Thy splendor sought ‘neath summer sky, 
To thee the merry boatmen hie; 
Or bound by winter’s icy chain 
The skaters skim thy frozen plain. 





But once in time now long since o’er, 
Around the wildwood met the shore, 
The lone duck “long thy surface flew, 
Or red-man sped his light canoe ; 


And yet in primal gloom. unknown, 
Amid. the shadows ‘round thee thrown, 
Thy luster shone in fairest sheen, 

As now adorned by hillsides green. 


So thus when we have passed away, 
And others cross thy sparkling spray, 
Though warrior bold or lover true, 
‘Neath sombre sky or brighter hue, 


Unchanged, wilt thou remain the same, 
To hear again thy oft-told fame, 

And in to-day’s sweet strain respond— 
Thou ever charming Pleasant Pond. 
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THE NAME AND FAMILY OF TULLOCH. 





BY HON. THOMAS LOGAN TULLOCK, 


Captain William Tullock, the father 
of the author of this sketch, was born 
May 11, 1781, in Stromness, Scotland, 
a seaport town, situate on the south- 
westerly part of the Island of Pomona, 
the largest of the Orkney group. The 
island is separated from the mainland 
by the Pentland Firth, a passage for 
the turbulent waters flowing between 
the German Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, 
creating strong currents, from which 
Stromness derives its name. 

The capacious harbor of Stromness 
is one of the best in North Britain, and 
is well sheltered. Formerly a large 
number of vessels entered the inner 
and outer roadsteads yearly, including 
many whalers, which obtained their 
complement of men from the town and 
country. The shipping trade of the 
port is considerable. 

The canals of Scotland, from east to 
west, now prevent a great many vessels 
from going so far north, and Longhope, 
on the Island of Walls, on the side of 
the Pentland Firth, affords an excellent 
harbor, and also intercepts vessels 
which would otherwise seek shelter at 
Stromness. 

The town, located on the west side 
of the harbor, on a hill which rises 
somewhat abruptly from the sea, is 
beautiful for situation, and commands 
magnificent scenery of land and ocean, 
Several towns and parishes are em- 
braced within the limits of Pomona, 
sometimes called Mainland, particularly 
the two towns of Kirkwall and Strom- 
ness, and the parishes of Sandwick and 
Harray, to which reference will be 
made in this sketch. 

Possessed of a passion for the sea, 
Captain Tullock, when twelve years of 
age, sailed from the Orcadian shores 
for Philadelphia, thence to Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, from which port he 
afterwards hailed. He commenced 
service with Captain Samuel Pierce, in 
1794, rose rapidly in his profession, 





and was regarded as a thorough sea- 
man, a skillful navigator, and successful 
shipmaster. He was in constant sea- 
service from the time he left Auld 
Scotia’s shores until the day of his 
death, and sailed his vessels without 
disaster. We had supposed that Cap- 
tain Tullock never returned to his 
native town after leaving it in 1792, 
but have been informed that he was 
once at Stromness after he went to 
America. He had charge of an Amer- 
ican vessel during the war, and cruising 
near Orkney he came ashore in a 
boat and obtained provisions at the 
farm of Breckness, and daring the 
night had a look at the premises at the 
north end of Stromness, which had 
belonged to his father. This he told a 
person of Stromness, Captain Cruik- 
shank, who was in America some time 
afterwards, 1825, and who repeated it 
when he returned to Orkney. 

An eventful life of almost forty years 
upon the ocean afforded material for a 
narrative of encounters with, and es- 
capes from the piratical buccaneers, 
who infested the seas and archipelagoes 
in his day; of the severe storms and 
great perils he experienced ; the seizure 
of the “Equator” which he commanded, 
on her passage from New York to Hol- 
land, laden with rice and tobacco, when 
off the port of Amsterdam, Aug. 8, 
1809, by the French Privateer “‘ Nebe” 
under the Berlin and Milan Decrees ; 
his services as commander of the 
American privateer “‘ First Consul,” in 
the war of 1812, and his many success- 
ful voyages to different ports in North 
and South America, Europe, and the 
islands of the sea. The juveniles of 
his day, as well as the entire neighbor- 
hood were always delighted when his 
vessel was signalled, remembering the 
luscious tropical fruits he invariably and 
generously distributed on return trips 
from the West Indies. A partial sketch 


_ Of his life and sea-service appeared in 
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the Grantre Monruty, for May, 
1880, to which we refer. He died, at 
Jeremie, West Indies, June 3, 1829, 
while at that port in the “ Enterprise,” 
for a cargo of mahogany. He was the 
son of John Tulloch and Jean (Sandi- 
son) Tulloch, both natives of Strom- 
ness. John Tulloch was anactive and 
wealthy merchant of that town, and 
largely engaged in commercial pursuits, 
but losses impaired his fortune. At 
one time, while acting as King’s Pilot 
under Lord Nelson, in a naval engage- 
ment, a cannon ball passed so near one 
of his hands as to paralyze it. He was 
born November 2, 1744. Married 
February 9, 1775. Died at Rochester. 
England, September 6, 1800. His 
wife was born May 11, 1753, and left 
Stromness for Philadelphia in the brig 
“Active,” of South Shields, Captain 
Brown, May 14, 1817, thence to 
Portsmouth, N. H., by land, where 
her son William, the only survivor of 
seven children, resided, and died in 
that town August 5, 1824. She was 
the daughter of Robert Sandison, a 
prominent merchant of Stromness, and 
had two sisters : one, Hannah, who mar- 
ried Captain John Logan, the father of 
the late Sir John Logan; the other, 
Christiana, born June, 1761, married 
Captain Robert Clouston, February 21, 
1784, and died February 21, 1797, 
age thirty-six. Hewastheson ofCaptain 
Edward Clouston and Christiana 
(Smith) Clouston, and was born Octo- 
ber 15, 1753, and died February 8, 
1817, at first a shipmaster and after- 
wards a merchant. Their son Edward, 
a lawyer by profession, and for many 
years a trusted agent for the “‘ Honora- 
ble Hudson Bay Company,” was born 
May 10, 1790, and died September 
27, 1870, aged eighty. He was the 
father of Margaret Clouston, who was 
married May 25, 1837, to Rev. Charles 
Clouston, LL. D., born February 15, 
1800, a native of Stromness, son of 
Rev. William Clouston, anda graduate of 
Edinburgh University. For the last 
fifty-nine years he has been the be- 
loved minister of the parish of Sandwick, 
near Stromness, acting as his father’s 
assistant from 1822 ; ordained in 1826 ; 
2 





and succeeded his father at his death 
in 1832. In September, 1876, the 
semi-centennial of his pastorate was 
celebrated by a jubilee service at Sand- 
wick, which dates from his ordination 
in 1826. At Kirkwall, September 12th, 
by a dinner, and on the sth of January, 
1877, at the Sandwick manse, by the 
presentation of valuable testimonials, by 
a deputation in behalf of the people 
of Orkney, with whom he and his 
father had been so long prominently 
identified. Dr. Clouston is now regu- 
larly preaching to his congregation, 
almost without the intermission of a 
service. He has a reputation as a 
graceful writer, whose valuable contribu- 
tions have appeared in the “Encyclope- 
dia Britannica” and elsewhere ; some of 
public interest have been voluntarily 
published at the national expense. 

He is widely known for his scientific 
attainments, as an author and writer on 
Meteorology in particular, as also in 
Botany, Geology and Ornithology, and 
is eminent as a scholar and divine of 
the Established Church of Scotland, 
Presbyterian. The degree of LL. p., 
conferred upon him by the University 
of St. Andrew’s, in 1868, was a de- 
served recognition of his learning and 
ability. 

In addition to theological studies 
while a student at Edinburgh prepar- 
ing for the gospel ministry, he employed 
his leisure hours in the pursuit of med- 
ical knowledge, receiving a medical 
degree from the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in 1819, and has, during his 
pastorate, with generous self-denial, 
made his medical skill available to the 
community of Sandwick, without charge. 

The illustrious Scotchman, Hugh 
Miller, in one of his published works 
entitled “The Cruise of the Betsey,” 
which covers his rambles as a geologist 
in Orkney, pleasantly alludes to his in- 
terview with Doctor Clouston, whom 
he compliments by occasional reference 
to his name. His tribute to his literary 
ability and scientific acquirements is 
well deserved. 

It was with great pleasure that we 
visited the manse of Sandwick, July 31, 
1873, and remained that day with a 
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relative of such distinguished merit as 
Dr. Clouston, whose name is as fragrant 
“ as ointment poured forth.” He, togeth- 
er with his estimable wife and excellent 
family, is always remembered with 
interest and affection. In one of the 
rooms of their hospitable home was 
suspended un the wall a frame of con- 
siderable size, containing the hand- 
work of our grandmothers, executed 
more than one hundred years ago, and 
regarded as worthy of preservation. 

It was called “grotto work,” and 
was the joint production of my own 
and Mrs. Clouston’s grandmother. 
The sisters having worked together 
under the supervision of their govern- 
ess, who came from Edinburgh to 
superintend their education, and who was 
subsequently married at Stromness, 
Mrs. Tulloch was remarkably expert 
with knitting needles ; superior speci- 
mens of her work are now in possession 
of our family. 

We have an interesting record of 
the Cloustons, from 1666, copied from 
a book which belonged to “Edward 
Clouston, Shipmaster, 1762,” with 
which family we are connected by 
blood, through the marriage of Robert 
Tulloch to Jean Clouston, and also 
by marriage, when Christiana Sandison, 
became the wife of Robert Clous- 
ton. 

John Tulloch was the son of Robert 
Tulloch, who was also an influential 
merchant of Stromness, and an Elder 
of the church of Scotland. He mar- 
ried Jean Clouston, December 15, 1737. 
We have in our posession a large folio 
bible, printed in Edinburgh in 1767, 
which our grandmother brought from 
Scotland in 1817, containing the family 
record. An inscription on the outside 
of the cover in gilt letters reads, 
“Robert Tulloch, 1769.” The houses 
built of stone, the best and most sub- 
stantial in the town, owned and occu- 
pied by John and Robert Tulloch and 
Robert Sandison, are now standing and 
in good preservation, situated near 
each other, on the main street, at the 
northerly part of the town, near the 
water. Their warehouses and wharves 
are in the rear of two of the houses ; 





the other house is on the opposite side 
of the street. 

The Tullochs, Sandisons, Cloustons 
and Logans were the leading families 
in the olden times, conspicuous as 
merchants and shipmasters, and ranked 
as the most substantial citizens of the 
town. They were largely interested in 
its property. “The lands of Tulloch,” 
in and about Stromness, once consti- 
tuted valuable and extensive posses- 
sions. The family (Tulloch) was orig- 
inally from Harray, and descended 
from James Tulloch, of the “ House of 
Moan,” who occupied the estate bear- 
ing that name in 1627, and is men- 
tioned in “ Peterkin’s Rentals of the 
ancient Earldom and Bishoprick of 
Orkney,” as residing at that time on 
“land possessed of old by James 
Tulloch.” A stone above the door- 
way of the “House of Moan” bears 
his initials. Harray is the only inland 
parish on the island of Pomona, sur- 
rounded by hills, and is situated about 
ten miles from Stromness.  Birsay, 
recently separated from it ecclesiastically, 
is bounded on one side by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and both are attractive and 
picturesquely situated. 

It is supposed that the family at an 
earlier date came from Fifeshire,a mar- 
itine county on the eastern coast of 
Scotland. 

Many of the Tullochs mentioned in 
the records of Orkney, were inhabitants 
of the more northern isles, and proba- 
bly of Scandinavian origin. ‘The blood 
of the sea-kings flowed in their veins, 
whereas our father’s family descended 
from James of the “ House of Moan,” 
whose ancestry, it is believed, were of 
the family from which the Bishops 
Tulloch originated, and were of Scotch 
descent. 

It is however generally accredited 
that the population on the eastern 
shore, bordering on the German 
Ocean, from Fife to the most northern 
limits of Scotland, is largely of Scan- 
dinavian origin. 

When in Stromness in August, 1873, 
we inquired for the records of the 
town, and were informed that by an 
act of Parliament the record books of 
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the several parishes in Scotland, pre- 
vious to 1820, were required to be de- 
posited in the office of the Registrar 
General in Edinburgh. On returning 
to that city, August 9, we visited Her 
Majesty’s new Register House, and 
examined the parish records of Strom- 
ness, merely to verify our own family 
record, and did not trace beyond what 
was in Our possession, but now regret 
not making a more thorough examina- 
tion. 

Frequent mention was made of our 
great-grandfather Robert Tulloch before 
whom many persons were matrimonially 
contracted. It was no doubt cus- 
tomary, at their betrothal, to appear 
before one or more persons and “con- 
tract matrimonially,” and subsequently 
to be married by the parish minister. 

‘The records are very precise as to 
births, baptisms, marriages and deaths. 
In those days, or at earlier periods, 
delinquents were often brought before 
the congregation, and being seated on 
the stool of repentance, were admon- 
ished. One record reads as follows: 
“ Stromness, July 14, 1765, after prayer, 
sederient minister and elders, viz., Rob- 
ert Tulloch, Harry Miller, John McCalic, 
Robert Clouston, &c., Marion Irvine 
appeared, and after being interrogated 
acknowledged * * * * *. Shewas seri- 
ously exhorted to repentance and 
amendment of life. The minister, 
after mature deliberation and consul- 
tation with members of the session, 
ordained that the father of the delin- 
quent, viz., James Irvine, tenant, on 
the grounds of Carston, should be 
obliged to pay the penalty.” 

In the fifteenth century, prelates “of 
great character” and distinguished ce- 
lebrity, bearing the name of Tulloch, 
were connected with the See of Ork- 
ney, which was constituted in rroz. 
Bishop Thomas Tulloch, a younger 
son of the House of Bonington, Forfar- 
shire, Scotland, discharged the duties 
of that sacred office from 1422-1455. 
He was Bishop of Orkney and Gov- 
ernor of the earldom under Eric, King 
of Denmark. On the island of West- 
ray, one of the largest of the Northern 
Isles, twenty-five miles from Kirkwall, 





stands the “noble castle of Noltland,” 
built by Bishop Tulloch, situated on 
“the borders of a beautiful loch of 
fresh water, at the bottom of a green 
hill, on a verdant plain, with a gentle 
declivity towards the sea.” “This 
astonishing structure” was commenced 
in 1422. The initials T. T., with the 
kneeling figure of a Bishop, ornament 
the capital of the pillars supporting the 
grand staircase. 

The great cathedral of St. Magnus, at 
Kirkwall, was also greatly improved and 
beautified by Bishop Tulloch, who is 
represented as a person of great munif- 
icence and elegant taste. 

The palace at Birsay was a splendid 
building in its day, and has been repre- 
sented to us as having been built and 
inhabited by him; but by others it is 
supposed to have been a palace in the 
times of the Norsemen, built, or at 
least occupied by the earls of Sinclair, 
and rebuilt by Earl Robert Stewart, 
natural son of King James, the sth. 
His son, Edward Stewart of Brugh, by 
his second marriage, was the ancestor 
of Margaret Clouston’s mother, Anna 
Rose Stewart, who was a sister of 
James Stewart of Brugh. The build- 
ing is generally known as the Earl’s 
Palace. 

Eric, of Denmark, held the Bishop 
in high esteem, and in 1422 committed 
to him the government of the earldom, 
as a solemn trust, confiding in his fidel- 
ity and ability to maintain peace and 
govern the people with equity and 
according to law. He had the full 
confidence of the prince, as well as the 
warm affection of the people. He 
however resigned the government of 
the Orkney Islands after one year’s 
successful administration ; but, to rec- 
tify the disorder caused by his successor, 
in 1427, resumed the office, and held it 
for seven years, with distinguished 
honor, and fully restored among the 
people contentment and tranquility. 

Bishop Tulloch obtained from King 
Henry, 6th, of England, Nov. 18, 1441, 
letters of safe conduct for the space of 
one year for himself and eight persons, 
constituting his retinue. 

“A curious diploma,” addressed to 
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Eric, the King of Norway, respecting 
the genealogy of William St. Clair, 
Earl of Orkney, was drawn up by 
Bishop Tulloch about 1443, in pur- 
suance of an order from the king to 
search the archives, records, and all 
other evidences, in order to ascertain 
the claims of the Earl, which had been 
questioned. ‘ 

The prelate, with a venerable jury, 
in an exhaustive report, settled the 
matter beyond dispute, and the Earl 
obtained investiture. It is a remark- 
able document, and traces with great 
distinctness the genealogies of the 
ancient counts of Orkney, from their 
first creation to the fifteenth century. 

It is recorded that Bishop Thomas 
Tulloch, June 17, 1420, “gives his 
pledge to King Eric and his successors 
and undertakers, that he will hold the 
crown lands of Orkney committed to 
him for the Kings of Norway, promis- 
ing, at the same time, to give law and 
justice to the people of Orkney, accord- 
ing to the Norsk law book and ancient 
usages.” In 1422, he received the 
Palace and pertinents of Kirkwall. A 
record of the set-off of the three- 
penny lands of Stornbuster, in the Par- 
ish of St. Andrews, Orkney, executed 
by him, July 12, 1455, and confirmed 
by William Tulloch, his successor, in 
1465, is preserved at Kirkwall. 

The Bishop died about the year 1455, 
and was buried in the cathedral of St. 
Magnus at Kirkwall—a spacious stone 
structure, stately and imposing. com- 
menced by Ronald, Earl of Orkney, 
about 1137, and dedicated to St. Mag- 
nus, the patron saint of Orkney, who 
had been canonized by the pope of 
Rome. “In extent and magnificence,” 
Ronald determined that this cathedral 
“should be the wonder and admiration 
of succeeding ages.” 

Besides the cathedral at Glasgow, 
which is kept in repair by the govern- 
ment, it is now the only Scottish cathe- 
dral remaining in a complete state, un- 
less the High Church of Edinburgh, 
St. Giles, where the renowned Jenny 
Geddes flung her cutty stool at the 
dean’s head in 1637, may be regarded 
as such ; but we believe it is not. 





“Saint Magnus” belongs to the 
inhabitants of Kirkwall, and when it 
was repaired by the government, under 
the auspices of “ Her Majesty’s Woods 
and Forests,” the commissioners in- 
tended to retain possession of it, but 
the charter granted by King James 
demonstrated beyond doubt that it 
belonged to the town, which caused 
them gracefully to relinquish all claims 
to it. The Established Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland had worshipped in 
the cathedral since the Episcopacy was 
abolished in Scotland, as the Parish 
Church, and when it required further 
repairs, the Presbytery compelled the 
heritors of Kirkwall and Saint Ola 
(Kirkwall, the town ; St. Ola, the par- 
ish) either to repair the cathedral or 
build a new parish church, and the 
former was adopted, when all the old 
family pews with their carved coats of 
arms were removed, and the building 
reseated after a more modern style. 
Some of the old seatings were very 
ancient. A portion only of the cathe- 
dral is screened off, and affords ample 


accommodation to the congregation 
occupying it. 

The only part of the cathedral want- 
ing is the spire, which once rose above 


the central tower, but was burned 
down after being struck by lightning in 
1671. “The style is Norman of the 
severest type with a mixture of the 
first pointed Gothic.” ‘The earl’s and 
bishop’s palaces near the cathedral are 
in ruins, the stone walls and tower 
remaining as mute mementoes of their 
ancient grandeur. During the repairs 
of August, 1848, a finely carved slab 
of stone was exposed under the modern 
flooring. On removing it, a small 
vaulted chamber was discovered, within 
which reposed the skeleton undoubt- 
edly of Bishop Tulloch. Beside it was 
a crosier, figured, carved in oak ; and a 
chalice and patin moulded in white wax, 
which we saw in August, 1873, in the 
Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh, 
where the symbols are deposited for 
safe keeping. Their preservation, “like 
the relics of more primitive eras,” owes 
its origin “to the medieval practice of 
depositing the symbols of the chief 
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pastoral office beside the remains of the 
dead bishop.” His monument, now in 
the cathedral, was desecrated by Crom- 
well’s soldiers, who robbed it of a plate 
of copper of the full length of the 
grave. The altar tomb of Bishop 
Tulloch in the cathedral was between 
two of the pillars built by him. *“‘ Up 
to the restoration in 1845 the base of 
the north side was existing. It had 
elaborate buttresses at the angles and 
seven niches on the face, and must have 
been a rich work of art, cut in greenish 
freestone, not of the country. From 
fragments it appears to have had a 
canopy. The arms of Tulloch appear 
on some parts of it. Underground was 
the arched tomb in which the bishop 
lay with chalice and patin of beeswax 
and the pastoral staff of oak.” 

There is also a stone slab or tablet in 
the edifice, much effaced, which be- 
lohged to the Tullochs. The inscrip- 
tion is not legible ; but the sculptured 
cross, sword and crescent are discern- 
ible. 

There were several monuments, 
tombs, slabs, etc., in the cathedral, 


placed there in memory of persons 


mainly of the sixteenth century. On 
some were “ sculptured the old Orkney 
spade,—of wood, with a rim of iron.” 
On others, the arms of Tulloch, Sin- 
clair, Stewart, Irving, Douglass, Max- 
well, Fea, et als., with appropriate in- 
scriptions. 

Bishop ‘Tulloch was greatly beloved at 
Orkney. He was noted for his sanctity 
and love of justice, and respected for 
his great learning and most estimable 
traits of character. It was customary 
among the inhabitants, even after the 
change of religion, to lend money 
payable on a certain day at “Tulloch’s 
‘TYomb.” ‘The name of ‘Tulloch and the 
circumstance of the money being paya- 
ble at his tomb was considered as a 
security to the lender, and a most 
sacred obligation. The name is very 
ancient. Among the oldest surnames 
of the people of Orkney conspicuously 
appears the name of Tulloch, but not 
before 1420. It is believed to be of 
Scotch descent, for both Bishop Thomas 
‘Tulloch and his cousin William, who 





succeeded him in that dignity, were 
from a Forfarshire family. In the 
reign of King Robert, 2d, 1370-90, a 
charter was granted to Walter Tulloch 
of the lands in Bonington in Forfar- 
shire, and also other grounds in the 
time of King Robert, 3d. _Forfarshire, 
one of the central counties, is situated 
on the eastern coast of Scotland, and 
includes within its territory Dundee, 
Forfar, Montrose, and other places of 
importance. It is separated from 
Fifeshire by the Firth of Tay. The 
name is generally considered Scandi- 
navian or Norse, the original being 
Tholuck, the same as the German name 
Tholuck. One writer makes the name 
Gallic from Tulock, a hillock. It is 
also said to have been derived from an 
Earl of Orkney, denominated Harald the 
Holy, of which it is believed to be a 
corruption. We had however supposed 
it was derived from Tul-loch—a bish- 
op who lived near or whose church was 
bya lake. The name is usually spelled 
in Scotland thus, Tulloch, but anglicized 
in America by substituting for the last 
letter h, the letter k, although some 
families in Orkney spell the name with 
the terminal k. Perhaps the differ- 
ence in termination may be traced 
to ack being the Norse and och the 
Gallic. 

Bishop Thomas died in 1455, but a 
bell in Fortrose, a burgh in Ross-shire, 
eight miles from Inverness, bears an 
inscription which reads “ Thomas Tul- 
loch was Bishop of Ross, 1460.” It is 
possible another bishop by that name 
was bishop of Ross-shire at that time. 

In “Spotswood’s Church of Scot- 
land” mention is made of Thomas 
Tulloch as bishop of Ross, the twelfth 
in order, about the year 1460. 

Ross-shire is mountainous, classed 
among the Northern counties, and 
extending across Scotland from the 
German Ocean to the Atlantic. The 
beautiful estate and castle of Tulloch, 
now occupied by Duncan Davidson, is 
in Dingwall in Ross-shire, and was 
probably reclaimed from its native 
wilderness by a family of the name of 
Tulloch. . 

Queen Victoria, in her journal, “Life 
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in the Highlands,” graphically describes 
a trip “ up the hill of Tulloch ” as “the 
most delightful, most romantic ride and 
walk" she everhad. We passed within 
view of the mountain and castle, and 
now regret not visiting the locality and 
learning something more definite con- 
cerning it. We are informed that the 
estate of Tulloch in Ross-shire was 
purchased from the Baynes in 1753, 
and is now the residence of the Chief, 
the hereditary keeper of the royal 
castle of Dingwall, Davidson of Tul- 
loch, one of the few chiefs who 
wear the highland costume as _ their 
daily attire. Tulloch carries the insignia 
of the Baynes, the MacDonalds of the 
Isle, Anderson of Udall, Ferguson of 
Kilkersan, &c. ‘The Bains or Baynes 
of Tulloch were an old and influential 
family in Ross-shire, and, like several 
other highland septs, never prefixed 
Mac to their names. The Chief was 
called Bain of Tulloch or Tulloch. 
The Tulloch plaid is the tartan now 
worn by the Davidsons. Grant of 
Tulloch-gorum is named as represent- 
ing a cadet branch of the Grant Clan. 

There is a mountain in the southwest 
part of Ross-shire called, Tulloch-ard ; 
and “In the feudal times by burning 
pitch on this mountain all the tenants 
and vassals of Seaforth assembled at 
the castle of St. Donan in twenty-four 
hours.” 

There is also a village near Perth 
named Tulloch, which is notable as the 
site of the first Scottish bleachfields, 
and where the first potatoes produced 
in Scotland were grown. Along the 
Kyle of Dornock, from Bonar Bridge 
near the Muir of Tullock, was fought a; 
cruel battle in the 11th century between 
a party of Danes and the men of Suth- 
erland. 

In the county directory of Scotland, 
many localities are designated by the 
name of Tulloch. 

Many years ago we noticed in a 
book a list of captured vessels by 
American privateers in the war of 1812, 
and among the number was the brig 
Tulloch. 

Near Inverness, the capital of the 





Highlands, are the parks and farms of 


Tulloch-gorum, rendered “classical from 
the celebrated tune and Skinner’s song 
of that name.” The heart of the 
Highlander beats responsively to the 
poetry and ancient music of Tulloch- 
gorum. Another tune, known as Tul- 
loch-ard, was the rallying air connected 
with the martial music of the Macken- 
zies, and when sounded was the signal 
for the “ Cruinneacha "—the gathering 
orturn-out of the clan. Another favorite 
is the reel of ‘Tulloch, a famous Scottish 
dance, very lively, and exhilarating to the 
men in full tartan and the maidens 
appropriately dressed, moving to the 
stirring music of the bagpipe. The 
family crest or device is either a 
bishop’s mitre, jeweled, or a clergy- 
man in full dress. In old times the differ- 
ence in the number of the charges on 
an escutcheon was frequently employed 
to denote the diversity between partic- 
ular persons descended from one family. 
“The name of Tulloch or (gold) on 
a fess between three cross croslets, 
fitched (pointed) gules, as many 
cresents argent” (silver). Another, 
“ The surname of Tulloch or on a fess 
between three cross croslets, fitched, 
gules, as many stars argent.” The 
second of these was borne by Bishops 
Thomas and William Tulloch. The 
heraldrc emblems of the Scottish 
Episcopal See of Orkney was St. Magnus, 
vested in royal robes, on his head an 
antique crown, in his dexter hand a 
sceptre. The Episcopal See of Moray, 
to which Bishop William Tulloch was 
transferred, was azure—a church, ar- 
gent. St. Giles in a pastoral habit, 
standing in the porch, holding in his 
hand an open book, on his head a 
mitre, and in his dexter hand a passion 
cross, both or. 

Bishop Thomas Tulloch was suc- 
ceeded by his cousin William ‘Tulloch, 
who was advanced to the dignity made 
vacant by death in 1455, and remained 
as Bishop of Orkney until 1477, when 
he was translated to another See. He 
was a divine of great ability, undoubted 
honesty and business capacity. Highly 
talented as an author, he traced with 
great accuracy the genealogies of the 
royal families of Norway, Sweden, 
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Denmark, Scotland, England and Nor- 
mandy. 

Greatly esteemed by his sovereign, 
King James, 3d, he was commissioned 
with other illustrious persons in the 
year 1468, to visit the several courts of 
Europe and negotiate for the marriage 
of a suitable princess to become the 
wife of the king, which resulted in the 
embassadors going directly to Copen- 
hagen and consummating an arrange- 
ment with Christian, one of the most 
potent princes that had occupied the 
Danish throne, embracing at that time 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and other 
possessions. He was anxious for the 
Scottish alliance and consented to the 
marriage of his daughter Margaret to 
the King of Scotland, and as a part of 
her marriage dowry pledged the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands. The trust was 
conducted to the entire satisfaction of 
James, and the memorable contract 
was completed and the marriage rati- 
fied, and from 1468 the islands of 
Orkney and Shetland “ formed a valu- 
able gem in the Scottish Crown.” 
Many of the families now inhabiting 
these islands are the descendants of 
those who composed the commission 
and their attendants, and were gener- 
ally natives of Scotland, but who, set- 
tling in this Orcadian Archipelago, their 
numerous progeny bear their names, 
and hence among the oldest surnames 
appears the name of Tulloch. ‘The 
Orkney Islands are fifty-six in number, 
of which twenty-nine are inhabited 
with a population of 31,964. The 
Shetlands, the most northern part of 
the now British Isles, consist of upward 
of thirty, inhabited with a population 
of 29,464, about seventy used as graz- 
ing grounds, besides an innumerable 
number of small isles formed of bare 
rocks. The two groups constitute one 
stewardry, and form one of the five 
departments of North Britain. These 
islands, notwithstanding the climate is 
somewhat variable and often damp, are 
remarkably healthy, and becoming quite 
a summer resort for anglers and other 
sportsmen and invalids. The temper- 
ature is generally mild, without at 
any time being excessively hot or 





intensely cold. Very little snow or 
ice during winter, although situate 
in high northern latitudes. They 
were once the seat of many gallant 
exploits, and formed in the middle 
ages the redezvous of the Norseman 
navy, from whence they issued to 
prosecute invasions on the eastern 
and western coast of Britain. These 
islands came into the possession of the 
Norsemen in 870, and were attached to 
Scotland in 1468. Soon after the 
annexation, in the year 1476, Kirkwall 
was constituted a Royal Burgh. The 
Islands being so far remote from the 
seat of government, the lands were 
leased, and the first lessee was Bishop 
William Tulloch, who, in 1474, paid a 
yearly rental for the same of 4466, 13s, 
4d, Scots. In 1471 Bishop William 
Tulloch was appointed one of the ad- 
ministrators of Exchequer, and soon 
after, March 26, 1473, he was made 
Lord Privy Seal. He was also em- 
ployed in an embassy to England in 
1471. From the See of Orkney Bishop 
William Tulloch was translated tothe See 
of Moray in 1477 ; he died in 1482, and 
was buried in St. Mary’s aisle in the 
Canonry Church in Moray, in Moray- 
shire, one of the northern counties of 
Scotland bordering on the North Sea. 
The name of Sir Martine Tulloch is 
subscribed as one of the witnesses on 
an old charter, bearing the arms of 
Bishop William Tulloch, and granted in 
1485. 

In February, 1615, Earl Patrick Stew- 
art, who built the elegant and spacious 
structure called the “ Earl’s Palace,” at 
Kirkwall, was beheaded at Edinburgh, 
and from that time until 1639, when the 
Episcopacy was abolished in Scotland, 
the Bishop of Orkney, George Graham, 
resided in the “Earl’s Palace.” In 
1639, Bishop Graham resigned his of- 
fice, and vacated the building to a 
Robert Tulloch, who received it, to- 
gether with the furniture belonging to it, 
according to an inventory of 1615. 

Anderson’s “Orkneying a Saga” 
mentions William the Old as the first 
Bishop of Orkney, of whom there is a 
distinct record. He held the Bishopric 
for sixty-six years, Cousecrated in 
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1102, died 1168. The See was first 
established at Birsay, where Earl Thor- 
finn, who built Christ Kirk, resided. He 
died in 1064. The See was removed 
to Kirkwall, on the erection of St. Mag- 
nus cathedral, 1137-52. In 1848, when 
certain repairs were made on the edi- 
fice, the bones of the Bishop were dis- 
covered under the steps of the altar, in 
the crypt of the cathedral, enclosed in a 
stone cist, 30 by 15 inches, along with 
a bone or ivory object, like the handle 
of a staff or walking stick, with an iron 
pin fixed in it; also, a lead plate, on 
which was inscribed, on one side, “ Hic 
requiescit Wilialmus senax felicis mem- 
orie ;” on the other, “ Primus Episco- 
pus.” The position of the bones indi- 
cated that they had been moved from 
their original resting place. The leaden 
plate and ivory object are preserved in 
the Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh. 

An order of religious knights, known 
as the Templars or Red Friars, estab- 
lished in Jerusalem in the year 1118, 
came to Scotland in the reign of King 
David, 1st. The order was very rich, 
and had about nine thousand houses in 
Christendom. One of their principal 
residences was Tulloch, in the shire 
of Aberdeen. The Johanites, or 
Knights of Jerusalem, Knights of Malta, 
upon the suppression of the Templars, 
obtained possession of many of their 
lands, including the churches, castles, 
and title of Tulloch. 

Rev. John Tulloch, p. p., Principal 
of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 
descended from the family from which 
we originated. He was born in Perth- 
shire, 1823, educated at St. Andrews, 
and is greatly distinguished as a divine 
and author. His grandfather and 
father were settled at Fife, and were 
clergymen, like himself, of the Scotch 
National Church. His son, Rev. W. 
W. Tulloch, a clergyman of the same 
church, has acquired a reputation as an 
author and writer. His frequent con- 
tributions to the influential newspapers 
of Scotland are favored with marked 
commendation. Principal John Tul- 
loch has a world-wide reputation, and 
is regarded as an eminent Christian 
scholar. . He has held the office of 








President, more commonly known as 
Moderator, the chief position in his 
denomination—the Established Church 
of Scotland. He has officiated as the 
Queen’s chaplain during her stay at the 
Scottish palace of Balmoral, by her 
special summons; and was for many 
years the principal editor of the 
“ Established Church's Missionary Ree- 
ord,” and is now the talented editor of 
Fraser's Magasine, and an able con- 
tributor to the principal reviews and 
quarterlies of the United Kingdom. 
He is also known as the author of 
several theological works, that have 
greatly enhanced his reputation. He 
visited the United States in 1874 as one 
of the deputation to the general assem- 
bly of the United States, and was the 
recipient of much attention from the 
British Embassy at Washington, and in 
the various cities he visited. He assist- 
ed at the communion service at the 
Metropolitan M. E. Church of Wash- 
ington city, and opened the United 
States Senate with prayer, May 6, 1874. 
We were pleased to have him with us a 
short time as an honored guest. 

General Alexander Tulloch, c. B., the 
oldest general in the British army, died 
September 15, 1878, aged 90. He was 
a meritorious officer, who had served 
with great distinction, particularly in 
British India. 

Major-General Sir Alexander Murray 
Tulloch, k. c. B., was the eldest son of 
a Captain John Tulloch; born 1803; 
died in May, 1864. He was military 
superintendent of the Old Pensioners, 
and received the Order of the Bath for 
services connected with a commission 
to the Crimea in 1855. He was the 
author of several military works. 

Dr. Alexander Tulloch of Glasgow 
rediscovered the art of stereotyping, in 
1781, which had been lost or aban- 
doned. 

Rev. James Tulloch, a Scotch Con- 
gregational minister, was the first dis- 
senter from the Established Church who 
settled in Scotland, becoming the pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Bixter 
in 1808. He was active in establishing 
new churches, under the ausipces of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel at 
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Home. 
1862. 
Rev. George Tulloch, who died at 
Fortrose, Ross-shire, January 27, 1880, 
aged 86, descended from Orcadian 
ancestry, and was probably a kinsman. 
His eldest brother was the honored and 
popular professor of mathematics in 
the Aberdeen University. Three other 
brothers were ministers of the Church 
of Scotland. George was settled in 
1831 as minister of the parish of 
Eddrachillis, Sutherlandshire. In Oc‘o- 
ber, 1876, he retired from its active 
duties by the appointment of a col- 
league. We have a letter written by 
Rev. Dr. George Tulloch of Bellevue 
Academy, Aberdeen, March 12, 1847, 
from which we have received informa- 
tion. His grandfather was of the same 
family as our own, from the “ House of 
Moan” in the parish of Harray. The 
Tullochs and Tholucks are a numerous 
family, and many of them learned in 
their respective professions, such as 
Principal Tulloch we have named, and 
Professor Tholuck of Halle, but like 
every other clan, some men bearing 
that name have been produced not so 
creditable to the sept. One Nicholas 
Tulloch of Orkney is mentioned as 
having helped to blow up with gun- 
powder Lord Darnley, the second 


He died February 


26th, 





husband of Mary, Queen of Scots, in 
the Kirk of Field, February 9, 1567. 
In the town of Hillswick, in Shetland, 
among the tombstones there is one 
bearing a plain speaking epitaph, set- 
ting forth that the death of “ Donald 
Robertson, to all appearances a sin- 
cere Christian, was caused by the stu- 
pidity of Lawrence Tulloch, who sold 
him nitre instead of Epsom salts.” 
While here and there may be found 
some not well and favorably known, yet 
many of the descendants of the fami- 
lies of that name have proved them- 
selves worthy of public record by their 
profound scholarship, exalted worth, and 
Christian virtues ; distinguished as cler- 
gymen, educators, officers in the army, 
successful merchants and intrepid navi- 
gators. 

Robert Tulloch, of “ Briar Lea,” 
Kirkwall, a very intelligent and well- 
known merchant of that burgh, is a 
kinsman, and was born in the house 
built and occupied by our grandfather 
in Stromness, who was his grand-uncle. 
He was absent from Kirkwall when we 
visited that place, but we met him at 
Edinburgh. We are indebted to him 
for many items relating to the family, 
a portion of which have been tran- 
scribed for this sketch. 
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Dr. Gardner C. Hill was born in Win- 
chester, N. H., March 20, 1829; was 
educated in the public schools of his 
native town, and the academies of 
Chesterfield, Swanzey, and Saxton’s 
River, Vt. ; taught school six years in 
Winchester, Swanzey, and Keene. He 
began the study of medicine with the 
late Dr. D. L. M. Comings, of Swanzey, 
and attended medical lectures at Har- 
vard Medical College, and Castleton 
Medical College, Vt. After graduating 
from the latter institution, he began 





practice in Warwick, Mass., and re- 
mained there ten years, serving also on 
the board of education nine years. In 
1867, he removed to Keene, where he 
has continued in constant practice to 
the present time. Served six years on 
the board of education in Keene ; one 
year on the board of health; repre- 
sented Ward 4 in the common council, 
in 1876 and 1877, the last year being 
president of that body; twice elected 
county commissioner for Cheshire Co. ; 
and twice city physician for the city of 
Keene, holding the last two offices at 
the present time. 





* This article was lett out of the sketch of Keene, 


by mistake. 
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A GARDEN. 


BY LAURA GARLAND CARR, 


Pansies! O Pansies! you stand in a row, 
Facing one way as if daring a foe; 
Wide bordered caps ‘round your droll faces grow. 
Was it a bee or bird? Pray let me know 
What angered you so! 


Ha, gladioles! your banners are gay, 

Flung on the breezes in scarlet array. 

Humming-birds revel among you all day, 

Coming and going in glad, happy way. 
Winged blossoms are they. 


Bachelor’s-buttons! you're all bending over, 
Linking your buds with the fragrant sweet clover. 
Love-in-a-mist, are you seeking to cover 
Your fair retreat from each marigold lover? 

Ah, gold can discover! 


Salvia blooms, you are flames to the eye, 

Rising and falling as winds flutter by, 

Brushing the mellows that stand coily nigh 

Lifting their pink and white cups to the sky. 
Can you tell me why? 


Petunia beds are aflutter with wings 

Of butterflies, honey-bees, small flying things. 

Carnations and daisies are tied up with strings. 

Verbenias! your purple might rival a kings, 
Yet to the ground clings! 


Dahlias and holly-hocks, stately and tall, 
Flaunt their broad blooms where the cool shadows fall; 
Sweet-peas and creepers are climbing the wall. 
Scarlet-beans twine a bright line through them all. 

O, the tapestried hall! 


Out in the fountain the bright waters leap ; 
In on the breezes the low murmurs creep. 
Where are the birds, that so silent they keep? 
Heliatrope odors my dull senses steep. 

Is daylight asleep? 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN IN MICHIGAN—NO. 1. 


BY MARY M. CULVER, 


Hon. Lewis Cass. 


Among the many sons of New Hamp- 
shire who have written their names 
high upon the scroll of fame, stands 
out in bold relief the name of Lewis 
Cass. He had the longest and most 
varied experience of any man who 
ever figured in public life in the United 
States. He was aservant of the public 
for sixty years, in the course of which 
he filled almost every kind of office, 
and performed almost every kind of duty 
which can devolve upon a citizen of 
the United States. He held office 
under Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
John Q. Adams, Jackson, and Buchan- 
an. His first, being Marshal of Ohio, 
to which he was appointed by President 
Jefferson, in 1807. His last, was Sec- 
retary of State under Buchanan. His 
life, as Secretary of War (1831), as 
Minister to France, as United States 
Senator, and as Secretary of State, is 
well known to the country, and there- 
fore we pass on to his earlier days, 
more especially those which were spent 
in Michigan. 

Lewis Cass was the son of Jonathan 
Cass, and was born at Exeter, N. H., 
1782. His father was a soldier of the 
Revolution, served through the whole 
of the war, rose to the rank of captain, 
and proved himself so good a soldier, 
that he was retained in the army after 
the war was over, and promoted to the 
rank of major. Young Lewis no doubt 
imbibed the spirit of bravery and pat- 
riotism, which was so prominent in his 
character, from his father. After the 
war, Major Cass was employed in the 
Ohio country, against the Indians, and 
thus became acquainted with the 
region lying along the Ohio river, then 
a wilderness. In 1800, he removed 
his family across the Alleghany moun- 
tains, to the new settlement, the very 
outpost of civilization. Lewis, how- 








ever, remained behind. He studied 
awhile at Exeter Academy, then went 
to Wilmington, Delaware, where he 
obtained employment as teacher. At 
the age of eighteen, he crossed the 
Alleghanies on foot to Pittsburg, walk- 
ing four hundred and fifty miles, and 
from Pittsburg floated down to Marietta 
on a flat boat, to join his father, then 
about settling on a tract of land as- 
signed him as bounty for service in the 
war of the Revolution. Lewis not liking 
agriculture, studied law at Marietta. 
At the age of twenty, he was admitted 
to the bar, and commenced practice at 
Zanesville. Those western settlers 
always found plenty of business for 
lawyers. In 1806, he had been so 
successful in his profession, and had so 
won the confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
that they elected him a member of the 
legislature. He was at the time twenty- 
four years of age. He originated the 
bill that arrested the proceedings of 
Aaron Burr, and gave the first blow to 
Burr’s conspiracy. ‘This, together with 
a congratulatory and patriotic address 
of the legislature to the President, and 
which was written by Cass, brought him 
to the notice of Jefferson, who replied 
to the address in a strain highly com- 
plimentary to the young member. Soon 
after he was appointed to the marshal- 
ship of the state, an office which, 
though in so new a state, yielded but 
little revenue, yet gave standing and 
influence, and prepared the way for 
further advancement. 

In 1811, he volunteered to repel 
Indian invasions on the frontier. He 
was elected colonel of the third regi- 
ment of Ohio volunteers, and entered 
the military service of the United States, 
at the commencement of the war of 
1812. Reaching Detroit by a difficult 
march, he urged the immediate invasion 
of Canada, and was the first man to 
set foot on the enemy’s shore, and with 
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asmall detatchment, fought and won 
the first battle, that of the Toronto. 
He is said to have been the author of 
the proclamation promising protection 
to the inhabitants of Canada, on con- 
dition of their observing strict neutral- 
ity. The disgraceful surrender of the 
whole territory of Michigan to Gen. 
Brock, is well known. It was done 
without the consent, or knowledge of 
Col. Cass, he being absent at the time 
on important service. He was highly 
indignant, on finding that himself and 
command were included in the surren- 
der by Gen. Hull. The language in 
which Col. Cass communicates that 
event to the Secretary of War, gives a 
view of his patriotism aud bravery. 
He speaks of the “foul stain upon our 
national honor.” In another place he 
breaks out thus: “ Basely to surrender 
without firing a gun, without raising a 
bayonet, disgracefully to pass in review 
before an enemy inferior, both in the 
number and quality of its forces, excit- 
ed feelings of indignation more easily 
felt than described. To see the whole 
of our men, flushed with the hope of 
victory, eagerly awaiting the approach- 
ing contest, to see them afterwards dis- 
pirited, hopeless, desponding, hundreds 
of them shedding tears (talk not of 
grief, till you have seen the tears of warlike 
men) because they were not allowed to 
meet their country’s foe, to fight their 
country’s battles, caused sensations 
which no American ever before had 
cause to feel, and which, I trust in God, 
will never again be felt, while one man 
remains to defend the standard of the 
Union.” Col. Cass was liberated on 
parole, and soon after elected major- 
general of the Ohio volunteers. He 
was soon after promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general in the regular army. 
On being exchanged and released from 
parole, he again repaired to the frontier, 
and joined the army for the recovery of 
Michigan. Being at that time without 
a regular command, he served and dis- 
tinguished himself as volumteer aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Harrison, at the battle 
of the Thames. 

In October, 1813, he was appointed 
governor of the Territory of Michigan, 





by President Madison. He filled that 
office for eighteen consecutive years, 
without a single representation against 
him by the people, or a single vote 
against him in the Senate. At the 
time of his appointment as governor of 
the territory, Michigan was in a most 
gloomy and unpromising condition ; the 
war had been bloody and devastating, 
the public lands had not been brought 
into market. The now beautiful and 
fertile lands of the lower peninsular 
were traversed only by wild beasts, and 
wilder men. The streams were navi- 
gated only by birch canoes. The feeble 
settlements along the frontier had been 
converted into scenes of desolation ; 
there was only one road in the whole 
territory, and that was the military road 
along the Detroit river. The hostile 
feelings of the Indians still continued, 
and their propensity to marder, rob, and 
plunder, were still as great as when 
Tecumseh led them to battle. The 
tide of immigration had not begun to 
flow towards Michigan. It had been 
kept back by a false impression, which, 
at that time, universally prevailed con- 
cerning the soil of Michigan, and its 
adaptability to the purposes of agricul- 
ture. It was represented, and popular- 
ly supposed to be the very home of 
disease and death, uninhabited and 
uninhabitable, a horrible place, abound- 
ing in swamps, marshes, and lagoons, 
impenetrable save by means of canoes. 
These reports were backed by high 
official authority ; commissioners had 
been sent by congress to explore six 
million acres of land, to be set apart 
for the soldiers in the war with Great 
Britain, but the surveyors reported that 
there were no lands in Michigan fit for 
cultivation, at least, that not one acre 
in a thousand would ever admit of it. 
Consequently, congress repealed the 
law as relating to Michigan. 

In the midst of all this embarrass- 
ment, from different causes, Gen. Cass 
entered upon the duties of his office as 
governor. He soon found it was to be 
no sinecure. Civil government was to 
be established, and laws enacted and 
enforced, before any permanent ad- 
vancement in prosperity could be hoped 
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for. His task was a difficult and a 
delicate one. He was not only a part 
of the legislative power, but was the 
sole executive. The laws which he 
helped to enact in one capacity, he 
was obliged to execute in the other. 
His first act had been to tender his 
resignation as brigadier-general, believ- 
ing that such extensive civil and military 
powers should not be vested in the 
same person. His resignation was 
accepted, with the proviso that he 
should take charge of the defences of 
the territory. He now set himself, with 
great wisdom and industry, to provide 
for the future welfare ot the people 
entrusted to his charge. The seat of 
war having been transferred to the 
East, which was left with only a com- 
pany of twenty-seven soldiers for her 
defence. This feeble force, and the 
local militia, few and scattering, was 
all the governor had to defend the 
whole territory from the swarms of 
hostile Indians who were hovering 
around Detroit. About this time a party 
of Indians issued from the dense forests 
which skirted the town, and marked 
their irruption by deeds of blood which 
made the early history of Michigan a 
record of trials, sufferings and hard- 
ships, unparalleled in the annals of 
frontier life. But Gov. Cass was equal 
to the emergency ; he ralied his troops, 
undisciplined as they were, and head- 
ing them in person, pursued the savages 
to their native haunts, and, after a 
sharp and bloody conflict, returned 
victorious. 


The bravery of Gov. Cass as a. 


soldier, fighting the bands of fierce 
Indians which surrounded the feeble 
settlements under his care, was only 
equalled by his wisdom in dealing with 
them in times of peace. By virtue of 
his office as governor, he was also 
superintendent of Indian affairs. He 
made wise and judicious treaties with 
the Indians at different times, thus 
securing large tracts of valuable lands 
to Michigan, and also gradually bring- 
ing about peace with the former owners. 
In 1819, he concluded a treaty with 
the Chippewas, by which Michigan 
obtained six million acres of land. Gov. 





Cass now set on foot explorations into 
the interior of the territory, to see if 
there was any truth in the reports which 
had been spread concerning the soil. 
He was soon convinced of the falsity 
of those reports, and through his 
energy the country was in a measure 
undeceived. Numerous tracts of the 
most fertile land was discovered, and 
immigration became the order of the 
day, and prosperity began to abound. 
Gov. Cass now recommended to the 
Secretary of Treasury, that the public 
lands should be brought into market. 
This movement gave impetus to agricul- 
ture, and added greatly to the prosperity 
of the country. In 1819, the attention 
of the government at Washington was 
directed by Gov. Cass to the necessity 
of an exploration to the upper Lakes, 
and the region lyingupon them ; many 
reasons for the expedition were given, 
which cannot here be enumerated. 
One was to explore the mineral districts 
in the vicinity of Lake Superior ; another 
was to carry the flag of the United 
States into those remote regions, where 
it had never been borne by any person 
in a public station. ‘There was a good 
deal of demur on the part of the 
government, but Gen. Cass being actu- 
ated by a desire to benefit the people of 
his territory, and to secure its perma- 
nent advancement, at length carried 
his point, and the government consent- 
ed to the expedition. The party trav- 
elled in birch canoes ; they visited the 
seat of government of the Chippewas, 
and held a council with the chiefs, which 
proved a stormy one. The tribe was 
at the time greatly under British influ- 
ence, and the chiefs haughty and 
defiant. One chief, Sassaba, dressed 
in British uniforn, stuck his lance into 
the ground, and retired to his tent, 
spurning the presents that had been 
laid before him. 

The Indians retired to their encamp- 
ment, hoisted the British flag, and 
indulged in acts of the grossest inso- 
lence. Gen. Cass called to his inter- 
preter, and proceeded alone and un- 
armed to Sassaba’s lodge, having first 
ordered the expedition under arms. 
On reaching the tent, he indignantly 
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tore down the British flag, trampled it 
under his feet, made a speech to 
Sassaba, which completely overawed 
him, and retired to his own quarters, 
taking the insulting flag with him. 
Before nightfall the Indians came to 
terms, and a treaty was made with 
them, signed by all the chiefs, except 
Sassaba, who continued sullen, though 
shorn of his power. The expedition 
now continued on its way, reached 
Lake Superior, and returned home by 
way of Lake Michigan, having travelled 
four thousand miles. The results of 
the expedition was the gaining of much 
valuable and important knowledge of a 
vast region hitherto almost unknown in 
its characteristics, a better acquaintance 
with the numbers and disposition of 
various tribes of Indians, several treaties 
with them securing valuable lands to 
Michigan, and the selection of sites 
for aline of military posts. In 1821, 
it became necessary for Gen. Cass to 
negotiate once more with the Indians. 
In the summer of that year he em- 
barked in a birch canoe, for another 
long journey over stream and _ portage. 
It was a long, lonely, and circuitous 
voyage, but the governor was equal to 
any difficulty or hardship, when the 
good of Michigan was the object. On 
reaching his destination (Chicago), the 
Indians began clamoring for whiskey. 
Cass urged them to remain sober and 
make good bargains for themselves, but 
they replied, “‘Father, we do not care for 
land, nor money, nor goods, only whis- 
key.” But the governor was inexora- 
ble, not a drop would he let them have. 
A treaty was made by which nearly all 
the land south of Grand river, within 
the bounds of Michigan, was ceded to 
the United States. In 1824, the first 
legislative counsel of Michigan met at 
Detroit. The governor called the atte - 
tion of the legislative body to schools 
and education, a subject which, up to 
this time, had received very little atten- 
tion. About this time he appealed to 
congress on the subject of roads, which 
had been a great want in the territory. 
Congress responded liberally, and roads 
were opened into the interior. Public 
lands were surveyed and sold to settlers, 





the territory was divided into townships, 
and the townships into sections a mile 
square. 

In the course of this year (1824), 
Gov. Cass called the attention of the gen- 
eral government to the mineral resources 
of the Lake Superior region, asking 
that steps might be taken to procure 
from the Indians the privilege of ex- 
ploring and mining in that country. 
After some delay on the part of the 
government, a commissioner was ap- 
pointed, and mining operations soon 
commenced, The territory now began 
to increase rapidly in wealth and popu- 
lation, and began to be considered the 
asylum and retreat of many who wished 
to better their fortunes by industry. It 
still continues to increase, and, indeed, 
is taking the lead of older states in 
education and general progress. It is 
but simple justice to say, that to the 
wise and beneficent administration of 
Gov. Cass, the unexampled growth and 
prosperity of Michigan is to be, in a 
great measure, attributed. It is impos- 
sible, in a sketch like this, to give more 
than a brief view of his indefatigable 
and persevering labors for the welfare 
of this now flourishing state. To fully 
estimate his labors, one must live in 
Michigan, where he cannot help seeing, 
and realizing, that to Lewis Cass a 
thousand fold more than to any other 
man, living or dead, Michigan owes her 
present high standing in the circle of 
states. Besides faithfully fulfilling the 
duties of the numerous offices which he 
held at different times, he was an able 
and efficient Indian Commissioner. He 
concluded nineteen treaties with the 
Indians, and acquired large cessions of 
land from them, in Ohio, Indiana, Ill- 
inois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. To 
obtain an idea of his executive abilities, 
one need only to compare the condition 
of Michigan, when he entered upon his 
duties as governor, with the condition in 
which he left it in 1831, to enter the 
cabinet of President Jackson. To show 
how he was appreciated by the people 
of the territory, let us look at names. 
We have “Cass river,” “ Cass county,” 
“Cass city, ” “Cassopolis,” “ Cass union 
school,” “ Cass street,” “ Cass avenue,” 
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“The Cass House” (Hotel), “Cass 
Mills,” &c. In looking over lists of 
names, one is surprised to see the ini- 
tials L. C. attached to surnames, so 
frequently as to excite inquiry. “Why 
L. C. is for Lewis Cass, Zhe Father of 
Michigan,” is the reply. We may well 
name reasons for him. Parton says he 
was a kind of “Frontier King,” ruling 
with almost sovereign sway over whites 
and Indians. Perhaps this was onerea 

son why he and President Jackson 
could never agree while he (Cass) was 
in the cabinet. Both had been accus- 
tomed to command, both were unyield- 
ing, and when Greek meets Greek, then 
comes the tug of war. 

He found a more congenial spirit in 
“Louis Philippe,’’ at the time he was 
Minister to France, an office for which 
he was especially qualified, by his inti- 
mate acquaintance with French man- 
ners and language. The king became 
greatly attached to the ambassador, and 
delighted in relating his own adventures 
while travelling in America, and listen- 
ing to stories of frontier life, from Gov. 








Cass. Hepaid some attention to litera- 
ture, but his active life gave but little 
time for the pen. Some articles which 
he contributed to the “ North American 
Review,” are said to be among the 
most valuable ever written for that 
periodical. His latter work, “ France, 
its King and Court,” was not so well 
written. Gen. Cass, observing the ill 
effects of strong drink among the 
Indians, became a teetotaler, that he 
might add example to precept. He 
was plain in his fare, dress, and appoint- 
ments, though immensely rich at the 
time of his death. 

The tract of land which he bought 
in 1815, near the city of Detroit, for 
twelve thousand dollars, is now said to 
be worth two million dollars. He died 
in Detroit, June 17, 1866, at the age of 
eighty-four. He had no vices, and to 
his active habits, his simplicity of liv- 
ing, and his uniform cheerfulness, may 
be attributed the soundness and vigor 
of his old age. ‘To the last he enjoyed 
life, and was a source of enjoyment to 
others. He will long be remembered. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE IN THE HISTORY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





BELKNAP, VOL. I, PAGE 294, FARMER’S ED., DOVER, 1831. 
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In compiling a genealogy of the Fol- 
som Family, I wished to find the place 
of the Folsom killed by the Indians in 
Nottingham, about one hundred and 
forty years ago. Some early writers 
called him Mr. Folsom ; but Belknap, 
on the authority of Upham’s MS., writ- 
ten more than forty years after the event, 
calls him John Folsom. 

I found his descendants in the East 
and in the West. They long preserved 
the belt he wore at his death, with the 
bullet hole in it ; and a tradition about 
the place, and the circumstances of his 
death. The grandchildren of his daugh- 
ter, Martha, who married Nathaniel 
Ladd, still live within a few miles of the 
spot where he fell, and can easily point 





it out. But they are all descendants,— 
not of John, but of Nathaniel Folsom. 
John (perhaps his brother) lived in Ex- 
eter, near the home of Nathaniel, and 
died about the same time. His widow, 
Mary, is noticed in the records as ap- 
pealing to the legislature of the Colony 
about the settlement of his estate. 

Perhaps this public notice, and the 
action of the legislature upon her re- 
quest, led to the impression that her 
husband was the man shot by the In- 
dians. As Folsom had been but a few 
weeks with the Nottingham people, as 
a volunteer to protect them from the 
Indians, it is very probable that they 
did not know his first name. 

Jacos CHAPMAN. 
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LETTER OF JAMES MADISON TO GEN. JOHN STARK, AND 
HIS ANSWER. 





CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE W. NESMITH, LL. D. 


LETTER OF JAMES MADISON, 


Wasuincron, Dec. 16, 1809. 


Sir: A very particular friend of 
yours, who has been much recommended 
to my esteem, has lately mentioned you 
to me in a manner of which I avail 
myself to offer this expression of the 
sense I have always entertained of your 
character, and of the part you bore as 
a hero and a patriot, in establishing the 
independence of our country. Icannot 
better tender this tribute, than by con- 
gratulating you on the happiness you 
cannot fail to derive from the motives 
which made you a champion in so 
glorious a cause; from the gratitude 
shown by your fellow-cittizens for your 
distinguished service, and especially 
from the opportunity, which a protracted 
life has given you, of witnessing the 
triumph of republican institutions, so 
dear to you, in the unrivalled prosperity 
flowing from them during a trial of more 
than a fourth of a century. May your 
life still be continued as long as it can 
be a blessing ; and may the example it 
will bequeath, never be lost on those 
who may live after you. 

JAMES MADISON. 


GEN. JOHN STARK. 





GEN. STARK’S ANSWER. 


DERRYFIELD, January 21, 1810. 

Sir: I had the pleasure, yesterday, of 
receiving an address from the chief 
magistrate of the only republic on 
earth. The letter compliments me 
highly upon my services as a soldier, 
and praises my patriotism. It is true 
that I love the country of my birth, for 
it is the only country I should choose 
above all others, and it is the only spot 
where I could wear out the remnant of 





my days with any satisfaction. Twice 
has my country has been invaded by for- 
eign enemies, and twice I went with others 
to obtain peace. And when the object 
was gained, I returned to my farm, and 
my original occupation. I have ever 
valued peace so high, that I would not 
sacrifice it for anything but freedom ; 
yet submission to insult I never thought 
was the way to gain either. 

I was pleased with your dismissal of 
the man the English sent to insult us, 
because they will see by the experiment 
that we are the same nation that we 
were in '76, grown strong by age, and 
having gained wisdom by experience. 
If the enmity of the British nation is 
to be feared, their alliance is much 
more dangerous; for I have fought 
with them and against them, and I 
found them treacherous and ungener- 
ous as friends, and dishonorable as 
enemies. I have tried the French like- 
wise, first as enemies then as friends ; 
and although all the strong partialities 
of my youth were against them, still I 
formed a more favorable opinion of 
them. Still let us watch them. How- 
ever, among all the dangers that I have 
been a witness to affecting our country, 
and our republican institutions, perhaps 
there are none that require a more 
watchful eye than our internal factious 
divisions. If the communication of 
the result of my experience can be of 
any use in the approaching storm, or if 
any use can be derived from any exam- 
ple of mine, my strongest wish will be 
gratified. The few days, or works of 
the remainder of my life will be in 
friendship with James Madison. 

JOHN STARK. 


To JaMEs MapIson, 
President of the United States, 
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RECORD OF BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES IN THE TOWN OF 
CANTERBURY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





FROM THE TOWN RECORDS. 


Samuel Bartlet, Married to Sarah She- 
pard, June ye 12th, 1788. 


Joshua Jackman, and Salley Carter, 
Married July ye 17th, 1788, both of Bos- 
cawn. 

Stevens Blanchard, Married to Sarah 
Hall, October ye 16th, 1788. 


John Bean, Married to Hannah Leavitt, 
October ye 20th. 1788. 


Enos Flanders, Married to Rhoda 
Glines, February ye 19th, 1789. 
Millen Kimbel, Married to Polly 


Worthen, Feby ye 28th, 1789. 


James Man, Married to Polley ‘Thurs- 
ten, March ye 31st, 1789. 


Asa Heath, Married to Olive Asten, 
May ye 11th, 1789. 


John Sutton, Married to Lydia Lyford, 
March the 12th, 1788. 


Canterbury, March ye 17th, 1779. 
The marriage, and Birth of Jonathan 
Blanchard, and Children: 


Jonathan Blanchard, Married to Hannah 
Chadwick, October ye 13th, 1772. 

James there oldest child, Born January 
ye 15th, 1774. 

Jacob, Born November ye 13th, 1775. 

Edmund, Born January ye 27th, 1778. 


William Moore and (Mary Moore his 
wife) were joined inthe Marriage Cove- 
nant, September the 18th, A. D. 1782. 


The Birth of William Moore's Children: 

Samuel Moore, Born July ye 18th, 1783. 

Nathan Moore, there Second Child, Born 
March ye 7th, 1786. 

Polly Moore, Born October the 1st, 1787, 
and Died August the 29th. 1797. 

Stephen Moore, Born November the 16th, 
1790, and Died August the 30th, 1791. 

Reuben Moore, Born March the 30th, 
1792. 

Jesse Moore, Born January the 7th, 1795, 
and Died May the 15th, 1799. 

Asa Moore. Born July the 14th, 1797, 

and Died July, 1802. 


Canterbury, March ye 17th, 1779. 

Nathaniel Glines, Born December ye 
1744, and Married to Elisabeth Moore , 
September ye 23rd, 1764. 





Lidia, there first child, Born December 
ye 23rd, 1764. 

Judah, Born Apriel ye 29th, 1767. 

Rhoda, Born September ye 27th, 1769. 

Abner. Born March ye 12th, 1772. 

Obediah, Born May ye 4th, 1774. 

Nathaniel. Born March ye 13th, 1777. 

Samuel Glines, Born November ye 4th, 
1780. 

Jeremiah Glines, Born November ye 21st, 
1783. 

Elisabeth Glines, Born February ye 5th, 


1786. 
Polly Glines, Born May the — 1788. 


Canterbury, May ye 8th, 1780. there 
began the following records : 


Joseph Durgain. Married to Abigail Hoyt, 
December ye 4th, 1777, and Ruth there 
first Child, Born November ye 22nd, 
1778. 

Sarahearter there Second Child, Born 
November ye 25th, 1779. 


Now entered some of Joseph Durgen 
Children, January 3 1794. 
Nancy. Born July 2, 1782. 
Polly Durgain. Born Sept. 25, 1785. 
Levitt Durgain. Born May the 21, 1787. 
Hoyt Durgain, Born August 25. 1789. 
Abigill Durgen, June the 11. 1793. 
Jeremiah Durgin, Born February the 
13th, 1798. 


Canterbury, October ye 5th. 1780. 

The Birth of Ephraim Carter’s Children: 

Hannah Carter, Born October, 1770. 

Ezra Carter, Born February ye 15th, 
1773. 

Ebenezer Carter, Born April ye 2nd, 1775. 

Dorcas Carter, Born October ye 23nd, 
1777. 

Ruth Carter, Born September ye 21st, 
1780. 

Judith Carter, Born September ye 21st, 
1780. 


The Birth of Widow Arwine child. 
Latty Arwin, Born October 20, 1783. 


Canterbury, July 9th, 1792. 
Now Recorded the Births of Mr. Dwin- 
ell’s Children. 
William Dwinell, Born May 1,'1780. 
Sarah Dwinell, Born July 4th, 1782. 
Joshua Dwinell, Born October 4th, 1784. 
Anna Dwinell, Born October 4th, 1784. ; 
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Samuel Dwinell, Born May 7th, 1787. 

Fredreck Dwinell, Born March 28, 1792. 

Charles Dwinnels, Born January the 
15th, 1802. 


Canterbury, October ye 11th, 1780. 
The Birth of Abiel Stevens’s Children : 


Sarah Stevens, Born October ye 14th, 
1765. 

David Stevens, Born April ye 10th, 1770. 

Abial Stevens, Born July ye 2nd, 1774. 

Anne Stevens, Born July ye 1st, 1776. 


James Pell Married to Abigal Good- 
win, March 26, A. D. 1782. 
There first born Child Named Susannah, 
Born June ye 16th, 1783. 


Canterbury, March the 6, 1794. 

Now Recorded the Birth of Abraham 
Flint, By the order of his mother, the 
wife of Nathanel Burdeen. 


Abraham Flint, Born August 6th, 1777. 
Hannah Burdeen, Born August 7, 1782. 
Elisabeth Burdeen, Born April 1, 1785. 
Susanna Burdeen, Born May 11th, 1789. 
John Furnal Burdeen, February 3, 1791. 
Martha Foster Burdeen, February 1, 
1792. 
Lucy Noyes Burdeen, Born April 13th, 
1790. 


Hiram Haines, son of Nathaniel Haines 
and Martha Burdeen, Born March 6th, 
1812. 


The Birth of Thomas Bedle’s Children. 
Thomas, Born May ye l4th. 1767. 
Samuel, Born June ye 9th, 1769. 


A Record of Marriages. 


Robert Perkins, Married to Anne 
Bracket, January ye 7th, 1790. 


April 17th, 1792. 

Now Recorded the Births of Benjamin 
Heath and Children. 

Benjamin Heath, Born May the 19th, 
1741. 

Simon Ames Heath, his oldest son, Born 
August the 22, 1765. 

Hannah Heath, oldest daughter, Born 
May 9th, 1767. 

Ruth Heath, Born February 12th, 1769. 

Ollif Heath, Born February 7th. 1771. 

Sally Heath, Born February 5th, 1773. 

John Heath, Born June 7th, 1775. 

Susanna Heath, Born December 4th, 1778. 

Benjamin Heath, jun., Born January 21, 
17 


‘ ° 
Elizabeth Heath. Born March 9. 1782. 
Jeremiah Chandler, Son to Ruth Heath, 
Born August the 26th, 1788. 
Benjamin Heath the Father of the above 
Children, died February the 4th, A. D. 
1820. 


Canterbury. March 23d, ye 1790. 
Now entered the Births of Samuel Ames 
Children. 





Samuel Ames, jun., Born May 12th, ye 
1745. 

Sarah Ames, Born March 25th, ye 1747. 

David Ames, Born May 27th. ye 1749. 

Hannah Ames, Born June 23d, 1754. 


March 28, 1790. 

David Ames, Children’s Birth. 

Hannah Ames, Born August 11th, ye 1775. 

Thomas Ames, Born October 6th, ye 
1777. 

Sarah Ames, Born December 9th, ye 1782. 

Samuel Ames, Born July 29th, ye 1784. 

Moley Ames, Born January 14th, ye 1786. 

David Ames, jun., Born May 15th ye 1788. 

Miriam Ames, Born September ath, 1792. 

Phebe Ames, Born January 21, 1795. 


Canterbury. Febuary 11th, 1793. 

Now Recorded the age of Leut. Samuel 
Ames and wife’s age. 

Leut. Samuel Ames, Born Feber 13th, 
1723 


Hannah Ames, Born January 18th, 1728. 


Canterbury, August 9th, ye 1790. 
The Birth of Jonathan Bradley Children: 


Asa Bradley, Born the first Day of Octo- 
ber, 1782. 

Susanna Bradley, Born June 28, ye 1784. 

Ruth Bradley, Born April 21, ye 1786. 

Benjamin Emery Bradley, Born April 

19, 1788. 

Isaac Chase Bradley, Born May 27th, 
1791. 

Clarecy Bradley, Born July 16, 1793. 

Mrs. Susannah Bradley, the consort of 
Mr. Jonathan Bradley, Dyed July 27, 
1793. 





Married in Canterbury, in the year 
1791: 


Jany. 31. Josiah More, to Sarah 
Scales. 

Feby. 27. John Willey, to Abigail 
Griftin. 

March13. Levi Clough, to Polly Noyes, 
both of Northfield. 

April 17. Abner Clough, to Samer 
Sawyer, both of Northfield. 

July 10. Philip Atwood of Sandwich, 
to Elizabeth Austin of Canterbury. 

Sep. 20. Samuel Beedle, to Hannah 
Smail, both of Loudon. 

Sep. 22. Capt. Asa Foster of Pem- 
broke, to Widow Sarah Hacket, of Can- 
terbury. 

Dec. 15. Joseph Liford, to Susanna 
Dearborn. 


Married in Canterbury. in the year 1792: 

March 25. Jere Clough, junr., to Mar- 
tha Foster. 

June 10. William Foster, to Betsey 
Morrill. 

July 13. Benjamin Morrill, to Susanna 
Clement, 
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Aug. 26. 
Kimball. 

Oct. 14. Isaac Foss, to Joanna Willey, 
both of Northfield. 

Dec. 23. Rev. Jedidiah Tucker, to 
Lucy Wood, both of Loudon. 


Simon Heath, to Betsey 


Married in the year 1793: 


April 7. Thomas Liford, to Hannah 
Hall. 
June 10. Obadiah Mooney, to Widow 


Sarah Blanchard. 

July7. Joshua French, to Sally Smith, 
both of Northfield. 

Sept.18. Levi Bracket, to Polly Hains. 

Nov. 21. Israel Hodgdon, of North- 
field, to Comfort Sanborn. 


Nov. 24. Rev. Fredrick Parker, to 
Susanna Foster. 
Dec. 26. Josiah George of Sanbornton, 


to Peace Hodgdon or Peicey Hodgdon. 
of Northfield. 


Married by Fred Parker, the 1794: 

Jany. 2. Joseph Palmer, to Rebecca 
Worthing. 

Do. 15. 
Williams. 

March 26. Joseph Palate, to Widow 
Lydia Ballard, of ‘Tamworth. 


Andrew Trumball, to Deborah 


April 20. William Gay, to Patty 
Clough. 
Do. 27. Stephen Hall, to Sally Foster. 


June 15. Moses Gale, of Concord to 
Hannah Currier. 

July 27. Samuel Phelps of Pembroke, 
to Hannah Abbot. 

Aug. 14. John Moor, to 
Morrill. 

Sept. 3. Eliphalet Brown, to Polly 
Weeks. 


Hannah 


Nov. 10. Asa Foster, jun., to Sally 
Morrill. 

Do. 13. Josiah Whidden, to Polly 
Currier. 


Canterbury. Febuary 21, 1792. 

Now entered the Births of Obediah 
Clough Children : 

Philip Clough, Born September the 15, 
1779 


Obediah Clough, jun., Born March the 
27, ye 1781. 
Mary Clough, Born October the 6, 1782. 
Jeremiah Clough, Born June the 15, ye 
784 


1784. 
Elisabeth Clough, Born March the 5, 


1787. 

Sarah Clough, Born September the 2, 
1789. 

Obediah Clough, Born August the 10, ye 
1791 


Ohediah, jun., Died February 28, 1790. 

Joseph Clough, jun., Born January the 
12th, 1793. 

Joseph Clough the 3rd, Born February 
the lst, 1795. 





—— Clough, Born February the 20th, 

1797. 

Thomas Clough, Born December the 12th, 
1798. 


March 19th, 1792, now Recorded John 
Shannon, Born February 1, 1769. 


April 14th, 1792. Now Recorded the 
Birth of Nathaniel Whidgen and Jane 
Whidden Children: , 


Polly Whidden, there first Born July 7th, 
1785. 

Nancy Whidden, Born August 6th, 1787. 

Paggy Whidden, Born October the 25, 
1789 


Jane Whidden. Born October the 3, 1791. 

Sally Moore Whidden was Born March 
the 30th. 1803. ‘Their son Pitts William 
Born May the 27th, 1805. 


March 20th, 1792. 
Now entered the Births of Simeon Brown 
Children : 


Polly Brown, Born August 18th, 1788. 
Samuel Brown, Born July 6th, 1791. 


April 14th, 1792. 
Now Recorded the Births of Nehemiah 
Clough, and the Birth of his Children: 


Nehemiah Clough, Born July the 3, 1741. 

Abigale, his first Born January 1768. 

Martha, his second child was Born Octo- 
ber 12th, 1773. 

John Clough, his eldest son Born April 
the 24, 1776. 

Nehemiah, jun., was Born July 12th, 
1778. 


Hannah was Born May 14th, 1781. 

David Clough, Born August 4, 1783. 

Sally Clough, Born August 5th, 1786. 

Nehemiah Clough, married to Sarah 
Clough, July 8th, 1772. 

Nehemiah Clough, Jr., Died March the 
21st, 1817. 


Canterbury, August 28th, 1792. 
Now Recorded the Births of Parsons 
Whidden’s Children: 


Euniel Whidden, there first Born Sept. 
12, 1781. 

John Whidden, Born December 23, 1783. 

Benjamin Whidden, Born August 5, 1791. 

Hannah Whidden, Born June 16th, 1794. 

Deborah Whidden, Born Sept. 1st, 1798. 

Parsons Whidden, Born May the 22nd, 


1801. 

Susannah Whidden, Born November the 
5th, 1805. 

Parsons Whidden, (the father of the 
above Children) was Born at New 
Market, November the 23, 1758. 

Hannah Doe (his wife), Born at Durham 
April 14th, 1761, and Died May the 17th, 
1816, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


THESTORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS.* 


The timeliness of this volume, its 
intrinsic importance, and the careful and 
thorough manner in which the author has 
dealt with his subject, commend it to all 
classes of readers, who, just at this time, 
with the new translation of the Bible 
before them, will be anxious for the 
exact information it contains. There has 
never been a time in history when the 
Scriptures were so scrupulously studied 
as now, but among the multitude of stu- 
dents and readers, there are few who 
know how the New Testament books 
have been translated to us from ancient 
times, or who could point to the proofs 
which show that they are really apostolic. 
Mr. Merrill endeavors, in this remarkably 
interesting volume, to supply that infor- 
mation and those proofs. 

In succeeding chapters the author takes 
up and describes the three most famous 
manuscripts in existence—the Vatican. 
the Alexandrine, and the Sinaltic—with 
their authentic history. An account is 
also given of the lately discovered volume 
containing Matthew and Mark, accident- 
ally found in a convent at Rassano, in 
Italy, two years ago, and which is con- 
sidered by scholars to be one of the most 
valuable books in the world. It is sup- 

sed to date back to the seventh century. 

‘he closing chapter is devoted to a sum- 
ming up of the opinions of the great 
critics — history and credibility of 
the New Testament manuscripts. 


SO AS BY FIRE. 


By Margaret Sidney. Ill. Boston: D. 
Lot 


rop & Co. Price, $1.25. Anything 
from the author of ‘‘Five Little Peppers,” 
will be read with rness and with the 
certainty beforehand that it will be well 





*The oo of The 
George E. Merrill. 
Price, $1.00. 


peenneetiete. By Rev. 
Boston: D. throp & Co. 





worth reading. Soasby Fire, isastory full 
of earnest purpose. ‘The lesson it teaches 
is that it is only through great sorrow 
and tribulation that some souls are puri- 
fied; that the trials and vexations and 
disappointments of this world, if rightly 
accepted and turned to use, make clean 
the heart ‘as by fire.” To impress this 
fact strongly upon the mind of the reader, 
is the constant aim of the author. It is 
not a child's book, although some of the 
most entertaining characters in its pages 
are children. Its purpose is to strengthen 
those who are bowed down by trouble, 
and to inspire them with faith in the 
final reward of persevering in well doing. 


ROSECROFT. 


Astory of common places and common 
people, by William M. F. Round, the 
author of ‘Achsale,” ‘Hal,’ *-Child 
Marian Abroad,” and other stvries, 
published by Lee & Shepard, is an ad- 
dition to the romantic literature of New 
England, in which its scenes are laid, and 
from which its characters are drawn. 

The interest in the plot is well sustained. 
the characters are truly and vividly drawn, 
easily recognized as like some one you 
know, and the fun is hearty and enjoya- 
ble. Read it and enjoy a good laugh. 


PUNCTUATION, 


and other typographical matters, for the 
use of printers, authors, teachers, and 
scholars, by Marshal T. Bigelow, cor- 
rector at the eee bapa | ress, published 
by Lee & Shepard, is a little volume which 
supplies a want long felt. It answers 
many questions definitely which contin- 
_— arise in proof reading. It cites 
the instances where Webster and Worces- 
ter differ from common usage, and sets 
at rest many mooted points between 
author and printer. Evans & Sleeper will 
hereafter use it as an authority. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. 12. 





Hon, Hosta W. ParKER—H. H. Metcalf, 

Query—F. M. Steele, ; 

Tue Crime or Isaac DOLE, AND HIS riininsinartiee<a¥e: A. Wallace, 

Cioup-Lanp—Lizzie Linwood, 

Hon. WituiAM Henry Hatte—D., 

Lake VitctaGE—O. W, Goss, 

PLEASANT Ponp—Geo. W. Browne, 

THe NAME AND FamiLy oF TuLLocH—T bomisd L. Tullock, 

SKETCH OF KEENE, 

A GarRpEN—Laura Garland Gir, 

New HaMpPsHIRE MEN In MicuicaN—No. ++ ely M. Culver, 

A SuicHT MisTaKE IN rhe History or New HampsHIRe, r : 

LETTER OF JAMES Mapison To GEN. 40% STARK, AND HIS ANSWER—Geo. 
W. Nesmith, 7 

RECORD OF MARRIAGES AND Biaress IN THE Town o OF Cuirensiny, N. H., 507 

Book Notices, 


The Fditor wéald take this opportunity & to thank the many Vembeccibers to the 
Granite Monthly, for their cordial support in the past, and ask for their continued 
support in the future, in maintaining the State Magazine. He hopes they will 
form themselves into a committee of the whole, and strive to increase its circula- 
tion and usefulness among their neighbors and friends scattered every where over 
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the United States. The character of the magazine will not be materially changed 


during the coming year. Themes of interest to the New Hampshire public, on 
every subject, will be received. 


J. N..McCLINTOCK, 
Concorp, N. H. 











TO THE SU BSC RIBER. Over fifteen hundred subscriptions to the Granite 
Monthly expire with this number. The amount is trivial to each, but in the 
aggregate is large to the publisher, and of vital importance to the continuation 
of the work. Please send in your check for $1.50, for continuing the magazine 
for another year. 

J. N. McCLINTOCK, 
ConcorD, ‘N. A. 








Send in to ‘the “publisher your + eubodedl Pitabiett, anil ‘we wilt, for fi fifty cents, 
bind and return them to you. Remember, at the same time, to send $t. 50 for 
HOD for V olume V. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


(In adwance.) 





1 month 2 muntiis. 3 months. 6 months. 1 year. 
One page, 6.00 10,00 15,00 27.00 50.00 
Half page, 3.00 5.00 8.00 15.00 P 
Quurter page, 2.00 3.00 5.0 8.00 
One inch, 1.00 2.00 3.00 5.00 





This is the lowest rate, net, cash in advance, which the publisher will accept. 
J. N. McCLINTOCK, Pudlisher and Editor, 
Coxcorp; N. H 





RARE BOOKS FOR SALE. 


150th ANNIVERSARY OF First CONG. 
CH. OF CONCORD ; 8v0, pp. 71, paper, 3.50. 

APPLICATION OF TRIGONOMETRY; 
boards, uneut, 8vo, Cambridge. 1822, 
$.50. 


MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY: W.'T. Brande, 


} 


half goat. Svo, pp. 623, first American | 


edition, N. Y., 1821, $1.00. 


THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION; Joseph 
Butler. sheep. 8vo. pp. 422. Boston, 1809, 
$1.00. 

CLERK'S MAGAZINE; Samuel Freeman, 
sheep. Boston. 1805. 3.50. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MIN- 


ERALOGY AND GEOLOGY: Parker Cleve- | 


land, sheep. 8vo. pp. 661, Boston, 1816, 
very rare, $4.00. 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL 
Economy; Henry Colman, 2 vols.. half 
goat, 8vo, pp. 504. Boston, 1846, 83,00. 

FARMERS’ MONTHLY Vistror; edited 
by Hon. Chandler E. Potter. vel. xii, 
half morocco, perfect copy of a rare book, 
Manchester, 1852, 86.00. 

SAME; vol. xiii, nos. 1. 2. 4, 5.6, 9, each 
number with vols. xii and xiii all pub- 
lished in octavo form, 8.50. 

JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE; 
half goat, Boston, 1853, $1.00. 

Lynn RECORD; vols. 4 
bound in one vol. $3.00. 

MASSACHUSETTS’ SCHOOL 
1843, “44. 8.50. 

Boston DrrRECTORY; 1863, $.50. 

MANUAL OF THE GENERAL COURT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 1858, 850. 

N. H. AGRICULTURE; by J. C. Adams, 
cloth, vol. ii. iii, iv, each $.25. 

N. H. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY: trans- 
actions for 1854. ‘55, “58, cloth. each. 8.25. 

EssaY ON BIOGRAPHY AND CRITI- 
CisM; Peter Bayne. cloth, Boston, 1857, 
$.25. 

BIOGRAPHY OF -THE SIGNERS OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE; John 
Sanderson, 9 vols.. library, 8vo. Phila., 
1820, perfect copy. $10.00. 

PHRENOLOGY. OR MENTAL PHENOME- 
Non; J. G. Spurzheim., 2 vols., cloth, 8vo. 
Boston, 1833, $1.00. 


vol. iii. 
6. 1832-4, 


. 5. 


RETURNS, 





Live OF WILLIAM HICKLING PREsS- 
cotr; Geo. Tieknor, cloth, uncut, pp. 
491, Boston. 1864. fine copy, $6.00. 

TRANSACTIONS OF N. Y. STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOcretTy. vol. iii, 1843. cloth, 
pp. 671, Albany. 1844, $1.00. 

WASHINGTON WEEKLY UNION, 1851, 
‘32, “53, “34, 2 vols.. 32.00. 

AN APPEAL FROM THE JUDGMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN RESPECTING THE U. 5.3 
Robert Walsh, boards, uncut, ‘8vo, pp. 
501, Phila., 1819. $1.00. 

A VOYAGE TO THE CHINA SEA; John 
White, boards, uncut. pp. 371, Boston, 
1823, $1.00. 

New HAMPSHIRE ADJUTANT-GENER- 
AL’s Reports; 1865, 2 vols.; 1866, 2 
vols.. and 1868, 86.00. 

MAINE ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S 
PORTS; 1861, "¢ 
index, 


Re- 
52. "63. 64. °65, 2 vols.. and 
7 vols., $5.00. 

VERMONT ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S RE- 


PORTS ; 1864. °65, $1.00. 

MASSACHUSETTS ADJUTANT-GENER- 
AL's REPORTS; 1863, “64, °65, 31.50. 

Laws RELATING TO PUBLIC LANDs; 
$1.00. 

Report U.S. COMMISSIONERS TO THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION ; 1867, 6 vols., cloth, 
$3.00. 


FARMER & MOORE'S COLLECTION; 3 
vols., boards, $12.00. 


ADAMS’S ANNALS OF 
sheep, $3.00. 


PORTSMOUTH ; 


A well preserved CARRAGAIN MAP; 
$6.00. 

A COLLECTION FROM THE MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WRITINGS OF NATHANIEL PEA- 
BODY RoGERS; Manchester, N. H., 1849. 


MEMORIAL OF JOSIE LANGMAID; with 
plate, 3.50. 


Address, 
J.N. MCCLINTOCK. 


Concorp, N. H. 


*,* The books will be delivered to the express 
company or post-office in Concord for the annexed 
prices ; express charges er postage will be extra. 











The Granite Monthly, 
A NEw HAMPSHIRE MAGAZINE, ) 


DEVOTED TO 


Literature, Biography, History and State Progress. 


oe 














. The only periodical in the state devoted exclusively to the 
history and biography of the state, and its citizens. 
It appears monthly in numbers of forty pages each, is hand- 


somely illustrated with steel and wood engravings, and makes 
one elegant volume a year 








This publication will enter on its fifth year with the October 
number, and is firmly established with the support of the 
cultivated-element of the state, and the lovers and collectors 
of historical data throughout the country. 


It covers. a field not occupied by ordinary. periodical litera- 
ture, and is in every way an admirable table companion for the 
scholar, and for all persons of literary and antiquarian tastes. 


It has met with general approval, and already forms a store- 
house of material not accessible in any other form. 


per-The first, second, and third volumes of this magazine, have become so scarce 
that they can be supplied only as odd numbers can be picked up here and there. 
The publisber will receive orders for them, however, which he will endeavor to fill 
as rapidly as possible, and in the order in which subscriptions are received. 
Parties who desire the fourth volume, had better order it at once, as the edition 
is nearly exhausted. 


SupscripTion Price, $1.50 a year, postage paid. 


JOHN N. McCLINTOCK, Publisher and Editor, 
Concorp, N, H. | 


























